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DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HOME COSTING FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


HIS design is intended to meet the require- The parlor for a house of this size is of large 


ments of a numerous class of small families 
whose incomes average from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand dollars. The interior arrangement 
is similar to that of No, 2 of this series, the house 
costing ten thousand dollars, in Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. it. No. 29, though on a much reduced 
scale. ‘The hall, being unincumbered by stairs, 
has the advantage, before-mentioned, of living- 
room, and sliding-door connecting with dining- 


dimensions, being 15 feet wide by nearly 22 feet 
deep, independent of a spacious bay-window. 
The dining-room is connected with the kitchen 
through a commodions pantry, containing but- 
ler’s sink, drawers, dressers, etc. The staircase 
is so retired as to be used by the family and serv- 
ants in common, without exposure to the living 
portion of the house, while the staircase hall is 
so central as to connect with all the rooms, and 








room and parlor. 





has a rear external door.’ This hall is accoramo- 
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dated with hat and coat closet, and has a wash- 
asin with hot and cold water. For motives of 
economy the kitchen pantry is omitted; but, if 
thought expedient, may be added at any time, 
where shown by dotted lines on plan. The win- 
dow now occupying this position can readily be 
converted into a door. In the mean time, one 
of the dressers now opening into the butler’s pan- 
try could be-made serviceable for the kitchen. 

The second story contains three spacious bed- 
rooms well lighted, and all with good closets. 
There is also a bath-room and linen-closet. — 

The attic, being of good height, will admit of 
three additional rooms. The basement, which 
is under the entire house, contains laundry, coal 
and wood cellar, store cellar, milk room, etc. 
The furnace occupies the centre of the house, 
from which all parts can be heated without the 
extravagance of horizontal flues. The plumbing 
is also in a direct line, and, on the situation for 
which it was designed, is toward the south, in 
order to guard against frost. 

At this time, when the expense of brick and 
lumber is so great an item in building, it is not 
extraordinary that attempts should be made to 
effect the saving of such materials. From this 
necessity, therefore, a system of framing inap- 
propriately called the balloon is rapidly gaining 
ground, 

The advantage of this is twofold. First, great 
saying in timber; second, by more scientific con- 
struction greater strength and less shrinkage are 
acquired, and, to add stiffness to the frame, di- 
agonal sheathing is introduced, which takes the 
place of filling in with brick, The disadvantage 
of brick filling is not only that it collects damp- 
ness and rots the studding, but the studs in time 
are apt to shrink away from the brick, leaving 
hundreds of seams around the house to admit 
the wind. This is overcome in our present plan 
by the introduction of tarred paper or felt be- 
tween the clap-boards and sheathing, the clap- 
boards being of a peculiar construction, which 
enables them to set close against the paper. This 
paper is found to be so effectual a non-conductor 
that it is also used in the roof, being placed in 
the same manner between the shingles and roof- 
boards to prevent dampness, and between the 
floors in lieu of deafening. 





This house would cost, complete, about five 
thousand dollars. Hi. H. H. 
Fall Costumes. 


Fig. 1.—Unper-skirt oF Bive AND GREEN 
Scorcu Par, flounced on the bottom. Tunic 
and high waist of gray poplin, trimmed with 
green silk bows and piping, and Scotch plaid re- 
vers. Belt, sash, and cuffs likewise of Scotch 
plaid. Gray straw hat, with gray feather. 

Fig. 2.—D2xss WITH PUFFED OVER-SKIRT OF 
Browy Six, trimmed with pleated frill of the 
same. Black straw hat, with black feather. 

Fig. 8.—Gray Sux Dress with DovsLe 
Sxrrr, trimmed with flounces of the same, and 
black lace insertion, underlaid with blue silk. 

Fig. 4.—Grar Atraca Dress anp Tunic, 
trimmed with piping, frills, and scallops of the 
same. Gray straw hat, with gray gauze veil. 

Pig. 5.—Buiack Sitx Dress with Dovusle 
Sxirt, puffed en panier, trimmed with flounces, 
bretelles, belt, and bow of the same material. 
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3G Our next Number will contain patterns 
and descriptions of Fall Dresses for the Street and 
Fiouse ; Fall Bonnets and Round Hats ; Fackets, 
Blouse Waists, Fichus, Fancy Articles, Embroid- 
ery, etc. ; together with more than forty patterns 
Sor Crochet, Netting, and Worsted Work. 





SEVERITY OF AGE. 


E are not among those who believe that 
the human soul must necessarily under- 
go, like the erude juice of the apple or the 
grape, a process of fermentation or corruption 
before it can become pure and fit for service. 
We put no faith in the dictum that vice, to be 
disliked, must first be tasted, and scout the 
idea that any degree of youthful familiarity 
with wickedness is favorable to manly virtue. 
‘To secure goodness it must be established, like 
other habits, by early and constant practice. 
While we are not disposed to favor any indi- 
rect encouragement of an inclination to vicious- 
ness by conceding that it is an essential element 
of the character of the young, we are at the 


is in the young a succulency of ‘feeling which 
it is desirable to preserve. premature 
squeezing out of this by severity of 
pressure, whether moral, or intellect- 
mova ait the duration of 

Se Ge ee 

There is nothing more sad to behold than 
what the French call a viewr-jeune—an old young 


tomically, with the bent back, spindle-shanks, 
and constrained action of old age, mentally, 





with the pedantry and priggishness of the young 
Diafoirus of Moxiere, or morally, with the 
stnileless face and stern protest in every feature 
against the natural joyousness of youth. 

No one doubts that freedom during youth 
of muscular action is essential to future vigor 
of the body. An unrestrained exercise in 
childhood of the moral and intellectual faculties 
is no less indispensable to the strength of the 
adult mind. It is easy to make the proper ap- 
plication of this unquestionable law of healthy 
growth. Parents and teachers should never 
forget this essential difference between age and 
youth—that freedom is the nature of the one, 
and limitation the necessity of the other. In 
the physical education of your children let them 
have the unrestricted use of their bodily organs. 
Let them run, shout, and tumble about, for this 
is the only process that nature has for giving 
their frames the grace and vigor essential to 
health and beauty. Intellectually, avoid all 
attempts to force your little ones into premature 
phenomena of learning. Follow the course 
pointed out by nature, and encourage rather 
the powers of observation—which can be done 
better in the green field than in the school- 
room—than strive to develop precociously the 
reflective and reasoning qualities. Morally, 
supply vents for the emotional exuberance nat- 
ural to childhood. Do not attempt to compress 
this buoyant breath of young life by a weight 
of heavy precept. Duty and virtue at that 
early period must be associated with what is 
cheerful and pleasing. If enforced solely as 
obligation, and not made agreeable and thus 
acceptable, the result will be that your sons 
and daughters will become either precocious 
hypocrites or hardly less odious premature Pu- 
ritans. 

It is essential not only for its own proper 
training and happiness, but also for the length- 
ened enjoyment of life, that childhood should 
not be deprived of the character or curtailed of 
the duration natural to it. A long and joyous 
boyhood makes a strong and happy manhood. 

Those respectable old folks who, exulting in 
a late and rigid virtue, are apt to be severe in 
their treatment of the young, may be reminded 
of this maxim of RocnEeroucauLp: ‘“‘ When 
we become old our vices leave us, and not we 
our vices.” This truthful saying of the cynical 
Frenchman will serve to qualify the severity of 
age. 








THE BYRON CONTROVERSY. 


ITHOUT expressing any opinion as to 
the propriety of Mrs. Srowz’s published 
statement, even if true (and she has omitted to 
produce adequate authority for her extraordi- 
nary charges), concerning the cause of separa- 
tion between Lord and Lady Brron, we are in 
possession of facts which very clearly establish 
their untruth, and that a very great, if not in- 
deed an irreparable wrong has been done to the 
memory of the poet and Mrs. Lercu. The af- 
fection of Byron for his sister appears to be 
the redeeming trait in his character; and the 
poem he addressed to her is one of the purest 
in thought and @xpression to be found in the 
language. That he could be guilty of the 
charge preferred against him by Mrs. Stowe is 
not impossible, but is certainly improbable. 
The real cause of the separation, as told by 
Tuomas Moore to WasuinctTon Irvine, was 
improprieties committed by the poet in the 
drawing-room, and on one occasion in the pres- 
ence of a servant, which, being told by Lady 
Byron on her return to her father’s roof, ex- 
cited that gentleman’s wrath and the bitter 
animosity which he ever after exhibited toward 
the poet. Byron correctly stated that he did 
not know the exact cause of their separation, 
and the unfortunate destruction of his Memoirs, 
on which so much stress has been laid, would 
not have thrown any light on the subject, Nei- 
ther the Memoirs nor the Byron family papers 
contain any such statement as has been set forth 
by Mrs. Srowz. ‘There was no man living so 
likely to be acquainted with the real cause of 
separation as THomas Moors, and his state- 
ment, as made to WasuineTon Irvine, is to 
our mind a complete refutation of Mrs, Srown’s 
very extraordinary charges against the poet 
and a lady now in her grave. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Respectadllity. 


M* DEAR ABNER,—I saw the other day 
in the newspaper that some project had 
the support of the most respectable citizens, and 
I was extremely glad to perceive that somebody 
had at last ascertained who they were. But I 
was a little confounded upon looking further, 
and I confess that I was somewhat prejudiced, 
upon recognizing certain names which I knew 
‘were those of persons who did not seem to me 
‘in the least worthy of respect; and I was com- 
pelled to reflect a little upon the real signifi- 
cance of a word which is so very familiar and 
so imposing. 

For instance, I saw upon the list the name 
of a rich and famous merchant, who to my 
knowledge, and not only to my belief, does 
not hesitate to take false oaths at the Cus- 
tom-house, to swear to valuations in invoices 





which he knows to be fraudulent and intend- 
ed to swindle the government. He may be a 
free-trader, but it is a question of morals, it 
seems to me, and not of trade; and how long 
is it since perjury became respectable ? 

And there was another merchant who as I 
know is mean and hard and selfish in all his 
dealings with his workmen and his clerks. He 
puts the worst constraction upon every inci- 
dent. He is, in fact, detested by those who 
see him intimately, and who necessarily know 
the real qualities of his character. Are selfish- 
ness and tyranny and unkindness also respect- 
able? 

‘Then I saw the name of a very eminent law- 
yer, whose pride it is to secure the acquittal of 
every client, however guilty he may know him 
to be. If I remonstrate with him he replies: 
‘** Yes, but a lawyer is not to be a judge. The 
worst and guiltiest of criminals is entitled to a 
fair trial. Society is more interested that the 
proper forms of law be observed than that any 
particular offender be convicted.” Certainly, 
most wise Daniel; but the object of forms of 
law is to secure justice. If you confine your- 
self to the duty of obtaining the protection of 
those forms for a man whom you know to be 
guilty, there is no complaint. But to plead for 
a wanton scoundrel as if you believed him to be 
an honest man unjustly accused is to devote all 
your powers to the service of injustice. And 
how long is it, dear Abner, since this kind of 
knavery became respectable ? 

Still further on I saw the name of an emi- 
nent political leader, of whom I also know more 
than he suspects. This respectable gentleman 
calls bruisers and bullies into his service when 
elections take place. He gives them money, 
and says that certain persons must be elected 
because the public welfare demands it. He 
knows what means the bullies have to secure 
the election, and he intends that they shall use 
them. He is, in fact, the gravé gentleman who 
sees the mob hustling a poor wretch, and who 
cries, “Don’t nail his ears to the pump!” If 
the unfortunate's ears are nailed the grave gen- 
tleman declares that he expressly told the mob 
not to do it. So if the bullies keep honest and 
peaceable voters from the polls, or if they vote a 
dozen times apiece, or smash the boxes, or buy 
votes with drinks, the eminent political leader 
remarks that he gave no such directions, and 
that such excesses are deplorable. 

Really, my dear Abner, as my eye ran over 
the list of the most respectable citizens, I was 
persuaded that the newspaper was jesting, so 
absurd did it seem to call them respectable, 
that is to say, worthy of respect. They all 
wear clean linen, indeed, and they are, I be- 
lieve, punctual at church; and they give money 
to ‘‘respectable” charities; and they avoid in 
public questionable companions; and they smile 
or sneer at enthusiasts and fanatics; and they 
are vice-presidents at meetings called for great 
public or benevolent objects; and they are not 
habitually profane; and they do not drink to 
excess; and they observe with strictness what 
are called the proprieties, And if all this is to 
be respectable, then they certainly are so, But 
is it clean linen or clean morals that we ought 
to respect? Is it polished boots and smiling 
incredulity of generous emotion, or generosity 
and fidelity and the hearty befriending of those 
who have no friends, which are truly worthy of 
respect ? 

Isn’t there a sly sarcasm in the present use 
of the word respectable ; and if so, what is the 
reason? If you hear that Clive Newcome, for 
instance, belongs to one of our most respecta- 
ble families, what is your impression in regard 
to that young man? Is it that he belongs to a 
family renowned for sympathy with every good 
endeavor and honest word and action, however 
mistaken and ludicrous—a family as hospita- 
ble, so to speak, to beggars as to kings; or a 
family which commits no open, palpable of- 
fenses, which is ceremonially virtuous, and cov- 
ers every kind of raging jealousy and mean am- 
bition and avarice and mutual contempt and 
distrust with a smooth veneering of propriety ? 
To be respectable—that is, to be deserving of 
respect—ought to be the highest praise that 
can be given to any body. But is it so, dear 
Abner? And if it is not—if, as I say, it has 
become a satirical phrase, is it not because the 
qualities that are not respectable have come to 
be called by that fine name? 

You remember the old phrase, ‘‘ gentlemen 
of property and standing.” What a phrase to 
conjure by! When it was said that this au- 
gust body was arrayed against a movement 
or an opinion, the statement really seemed to 
many minds to have the force of an argu- 
ment. The allegation itself was an immense 
adverse moral influence. Thus we might have 
read that “Mr. Thomas Jefferson, a designing 
adventurer, who wears an excellent mask of 
earnestness and plausibility, has recently been 
broaching in public the extraordinary opinion 
that all men are created equal. Some of the 
rabble, lewd fellows of the baser sort, have 
loudly cheered his incendiary appeals; but all 
the gentlemen of property and standing in the 
county in which he has appeared are warmly 
opposed to his absurdities and heresies.” And, 
my dear Abner, if we may carry our supposition 
into actual history, of whom was it said that, 


when he began his preaching, the rich and the 
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“wise,” the princes and the respectable people, 
frowned and sneered, but the common people 
heard him gladly? 

Indeed, as a scholar and a man of practical 
observation and experience, is it your opinion 
that what we are in the habit of calling the re- 
spectable classes are so? In whatis musty er- 
ror and wretched prejudice most venerably in- 
trenched, if not in what is called respectabili- 
ty? As things fossilize and become hopeless, 
ate they not put into the same category ? 
Carlyle makes great fun of the reply of the 
witness who said upon Thurtell’s trial, I be- 
lieve, that a certain person was respectable. 
“What do you mean by respectable?” asked 
the Court. ‘+I mean that he keeps a gig.” 
It was a ridiculous answer; but the witaess 
took precisely the same view of respectability 
as the newspaper which contained the list of 
which I have been speaking, and which de- 
scribed the persons named as the most re- 
spectable citizens. They keep gigs, that is all. 
They keep gigs—that is to say, chey maintain 
a show of decency, And you can test our 
whole theory of respectability by the gig and 
its driver. 

For instance, I remember old Mr. Baldhed 
driving solemnly by in his gig in the little town 
where I passed some of my younger years. 
You could see your face in the panel, and 
then you could see it again in his boots, The 
dust, I really believe, was afraid of Mr. Bald- 
hed’s' coat. I was as much confounded to 
surmise what would happen if there had been a 
speck upon that coat as the member of Parlia- 
ment who nervously asked the Speaker what 
would happen if he should call a member by 
his name. ‘‘ Heaven only knows, Sir,” replied 
the Speaker, solemnly; “I am sure I don’t.” 
The driving by of Mr. Baldhed in that gig on 
a summer day was like a cold gust of wind, I 
am inclined to believe that the flowers were all 
a little frost-bitten when he has passed. I 
know that the children stopped playing. There 
was fiothing so awfully, so preternaturally re- 
spectable ever seen in those parts. Now, dear 
Abner, that old sinner didn’t own the gig, nor 
the horse, nor the harness. But he kept them 
all in his own barn, and the owners were swin- 
died out of them in those extraordinary ways 
that are sometimes known in the country. 
That old fellow in the spotless coat chaffered 
and higgled at the grocery, and the amount of 
his bills could seldom be screwed out of him. 
He gave his notes, and they were protested. 
He drew checks, and they were dishonored. 
There was nobody so respectable, as we call it, 
in the whole town, But he lived on “ tick.” 
Other people, somehow or other, paid his bills. 
He'was as shiny and as wooden and hollow as 
his gig panel. 

What difference does it make whether your 
gig is upon two wheels, whether you call it a 
gig or a carriage, a Brougham, a coupé, a 
Clarence, a dog-cart, and whether it is drawn 
by one horse or by two or six horses? I go up 
to the Central Park and I behold the Baldhed 
of my youth revived in many and amazing 
forms. Here are the famous merchant of 
whom I spoke, and the other merchant, and 
the lawyer, and the politician, all whirling by 
in their magnificent gigs. They own them in- 
deed, But the men themselves are none the 
less cunning, selfish, hard, ungenerous. ‘The 
gig and what it stands for is their respectability. 
And when we push it down to the ‘*‘ hard-pan,” 
dear Abner, does not that fine phrase in the 
newspaper which describes them as our most 
respectable citizens mean merely that they have 
gigs of greater or lesser splendor, acquired in a 
more or less honorable way? Does the news- 
paper mean, and if it does, is the assertion cor- 
rect, that these are the persons most worthy of 
respect, and whose lives best bear the exposure 
of their ruling motives and their secret con- 
duct ? 

If not, every time the word respectable is ap. 
plied to them the more unmeaning it becomes. 
And, my dear Abner, if you will allow me to 
make an jmprovement of these observations, as 
the ministers do, I will say to you, my dear 
young friend, try to be respectable, and don’t 
care to be called so. Be honest, just, and gen- 
erous, even if you can’t keep a gig. 

Yours confidently, 
An Otp Bacuevor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MILLINERY. 


CG roaty auf of millinery at the best houses 
show the high stately-looking bonnets and 
chevalier round hats described last week. Of all 
bonnets those of black velvet are most appropri- 
ate for winter, 'They are not only distinguished 
looking, but le, as, when trimmed with 
black and white feathers, they may be made to 
harmonize with any toilette by adding a flower 
cluster of the color of the dress. A tasteful black 


feather curls low a Malmaison rose with 
brown fo! is on the left, and dotted net cross- 
es beneath the chin. Price $40. Bonnets of the 


Medicis shape with the frill falling very low on the 
forehead, and the edges softened by lace, are be- 
coming to those full-faced ladies who can not 
wear the standing revers seen on most of the 
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new shapes. The Marie Stuart bonnet retains 
the point over the forehead so generally worn 
in the days of Fanchons; but instead of being 
flat and only three inches across, it gradually 
slopes upward to the back of the head, and is 
finished there with a revers on which plumes 
and lace are mounted. A bow of velvet and 
lace in the centre of this bonnet makes the slope 
less abrupt, and gives an air of style. A Marie 
Stuart of oasis-green velvet has a high centre 
bow of Chantilly lace, a white aigrette and 
black ostrich tuft at the side, lave scarf-veil be- 
hind, and lace strings. A Lucifer velvet bon- 
net with shaded feathers and thread lace veil is 
beautiful for a young brunette ; black velvet with 
facings of royal pink satin for a pale blonde. 

Donna Maria gauze scarfs are attached to im- 
ported velvet bonnets, but the materials are in- 
congruous, and New York milliners use dotted 
net scarfs with velvet, except for handsome tray- 
eling bonnets, such as brides order to match suits 
of silvery-gray or Egyptian brown. In this case 
the bonnet of plain velvet or of royale is almost 
covered with gauze puffings, and a long gauze 
veil falls behind to be brought over the face or 
wound around the neck and thrown over the 
shoulder. 

Royale, or uncut velvet, is the material most 
used for evening bonnets and for dress occasions. 
White is preferred, as it may be used with any 
toilette. Roses amidst elder blossoms and a full 
garniture of blonde lace adorn a snow-white roy- 
ale in the Marie Stuart style. Another evening 
bonnet is of the pale Nile green with piping folds 
of white velvet, marabout feathers, and blonde. 
Turquoise-blue, rose-pink, and blondine are 
trimmed with shaded ostrich feathers. 

Deep mourning bonnets are of English crape, 
with standing revers plainly covered, and high 
puffs of reversed pleating across the centre. For 
lighter mourning the new lustrous gauze is puff- 
ed over the frame, and a jet ornament or a clus- 
ter of black grapes placed directly on top. A 
novelty for young ladies in mourning is a round 
hat somewhat in the Fronde shape, but smaller, 
and covered with gauze. A rosette of gauze is 
in front, and a Donna Maria scarf hangs low be- 
hind. This is called the Carlotta Patti, and is 
adopted by that charming songstress with the 
mourning toilettes she wears outside the concert- 


room. 

Chatelaine braids are required to give the head 
the proper contour with the new bonnets, and 
are fast displacing high chignons. ‘They are be- 
coming to most persons unless worn too low be- 
hind, when, in conjunction with the high cha- 
peaux, they present a most absurd caricature. 


SUITS AT THE OPENINGS. 


The suits most generally displayed at the 
Openings are of black gros grain. Wadded lin- 
ings are prepared for the outer garments of such 
suits, to be added when the cold weather comes. 
In short skirts only one side gore or two are 
used—it does not matter so that the round ef- 
fect is obtained. ‘To produce this effect some 
of the best houses have adopted the plan of cut- 
ting off the gored skirt, and completing the length 
by a scant flounce, varying from three-eighths of 
a yard to three-quarters in depth. The widest 
flounces are worn with an upper skirt long enough 
to conceal the top of the flounce. 

Tunic skirts have been described. Other styl- 
ish upper skirts are closed in front without a de- 
fined apron, plain and straight at the sides, and 
looped high behind. An upper skirt of this kind 
covers the heading of the scant flounce of round 
skirts. A model in gros grain has only five 
breadths of 27-inch silk in the flounce, trimmed 
with three bias velvet bands each three inches 
wide. One velvet band on the upper skirt. A 
velvet bow loops the skift behind. A plain waist 
is to be worn with this dress in the house. For 
the street a Louis Fourteenth basque is added. 
This is short, without a belt, fastened only at 
the throat, and sloping away toward the belt. 
A rolling collar, deep cuffs, and square pockets 
at the side, all of black velvet, make this a very 
elegant garment. Another black silk suit called 
La Maréchale has a purple silk front width on 
the single skirt, and a purple vest to be worn 
with a jacket like that just described. Passe- 
menterie and guipure lace for trimming. Vel- 
vet and ribbon sashes are preferred to all oth- 
ers. 

Short-fitting garments and long redingotes— 
indeed all street wraps—are made with a low 
rolling collar of some sort. <A plain waist or a 
chemisette worn beneath is in better taste than 
to leave the throat bare in the street. Outside 
pockets, long and square, are revived for street 
wraps. Narrow flounces are arranged in hand 
fluting—that is, small box-pleats that look round 
instead of flat—and are placed to overlap each 
other in clusters usually of three ruffles, separated 
from the cluster above by velvet ribbon. Wider 
flounces have flat headings or standing frills, 
Flat pleated ruffles all turned one way are more 
used than allothers, Bazar readers who file their 
papers will find in Bazar No. 36, Figs. 32 and 
88, the manner of making these flat pleats, now 
so fashionable, and variously called kilt pleats, 
plissés, and Russian pleatings. Fig. 34 of the 
same paper shows a bias fold of silk piped or 
edged with another material, a trimming much 
worn this season, 

Glossy satin-faced serge is prettily trimmed 
with velvet bands above a bias fold of the ma- 
terial; gray serge, with blue, garnet, or black 
velvet, being most used. A suit of navy blue 
serge has pleated frills of the same bound with 
bright woolen plaid; another of Russian green 
has one wide row of alpaca braid with three 
narrower ones above. Black alpaca looks best 
when trimmed with itself. A most tasteful al- 
paca suit has a redingote and one skirt. The 
trimming is a straight flounce twelve inches 
wide in double box-pleats, headed by a bias 
band and box-pleated frill. The redingote half 





the length of the skirt has a revers, cuffs, and 
kets edged with a band and frill. 

Suits for dressy mourning are of glossy Thibet 
cloth, trimmed with hand-flutings and ruches 
of pinked gros grain. A French cashmere, for 
instance, has a short skirt ruffled: around the 
bottom and up the entire front width; the Wat- 
teau over dress of gros grain is long enough to 
train slightly in the house, and is bunched en 
panier for the street. Another suit of silk- 
warped cashmere has a Metternich mantle, with 
flat pleatings bound with silk. Deep tassel 
fringe at the edge. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 


Skirts cf house dresses are walking length or 
else very slightly trained—six inches shorter 
than the demi-trains of last season, says an ex- 
perienced modiste. There is no change in the 
arrangement of the gores, except that the full- 
ness is brought farther forward on the sides. 
Short basques, redingotes, and postillion basques 
will be as much worn in the house as on the 
street—indeed, house toilettes differ very little 
from those made for the promenade; and with 
the addition of a plaid burnouse, a draped shawl, 
or a jaunty, double-breasted jacket, will serve 
for both purposes. The low-throated bodices, 
that we consider in bad taste for the street, are 
exceedingly pretty for the house, and will be 
more used than high corsages, though not to 
the exclusion of the latter. Heart-shaped waists 
and those with revers are preferred to the Pom- 
padour style. Chemisettes of tucked cambric 
and of striped percale are worn in the morning, 
and by ladies with narrow, flat chests. A fraise 
like that shown in Bazar Number 41, Figure 1, 
and the Marie Stuart frills of pleated muslin 
and lace, give the proper finish to dressy, heart- 
shaped corsages worn in the afternoon. Pom- 
padour openings are no longer square, but are 
sloped very broad below, or else are quite nar- 
row and open to the belt. With the broad square 
a chemisette of tulle is folded to form a heart- 
shaped neck. A velvet ribbon with a pendent 
jet ball, or a chain and locket, are always worn 
with low dresses. 

High corsages have the trimming laid on in 
heart shape, or to imitate revers or the new 
Pompadour square. Sailor collars of the mate- 
rial of the trimming, and folds outlining a bertha, 
are much used. A bow is placed sometimes at 
the top of the sleeves, but epaulets and bretelles 
are seldom made. When epaulets are used, the 
pleating is turned upward toward the collar in- 
stead of over the sleeve as heretofore. Little 
sleeveless jackets give « dressy appearance to 
plain waists. Lace or muslin frills in the Eliz- 
abethan style, standing linen collars bound with 
percale, and écru linen collars embroidered with 
white, are neat lingerie to be worn with morn- 
ing dresses. 

Sabot and coat-sleeves comprise the variety for 
day dresses. They are very much trimmed, the 
first with two frills at the wrist, and coat-sleeves 
with deep cavalier cuffs set on (not simulated by 
trimming), a puff at the arm-hole, or pleatings 
at the elbow. 

Sashes are broad and bunchy, consisting of 
many loops and short ends, 


THE MARECHALE ROBE. 


Empress cloth robes in patterns called La 
Maréchale are imported for house dresses. The 
skirt, just touching the floor, is of solid color 
with cashmere stripes on the front width. Ma- 
terial for a short redingote is in a contrasting 
color, with sash and revers of cashmere figures. 
Blue skirts have white redingotes ; black skirts 
look well with sultan, green, or blue jackets. 
Price $25. Soft Biarritz cloth, like empress, 
but with lengthwise cords, is in all the popular 
colors. Seven-eighths wide it is $1 75 a yard. 
Lady-like suits are made of the blue-black buf- 
falo alpaca. It is double-warped, and retains its 
fine lustre under the hardest usage. Sixty cents 
to $1 is the range of prices. Seventy-five cents 
buys an excellent quality. 

Silks of light quality but of pretty designs, for 
house dresses, black ground with cross bars and 
line stripes of a vivid color, may be bought for 
$1 25ayard. They are twenty-one inches wide. 
A dress pattern is from sixteen to twenty yards. 
A better silk is $1 50 ayard. Scotch plaid silks 
in true tartans are pretty for morning dresses and 
for children’s suits. $175 to $2.ayard. Very 
good taffeta at $2 is brocaded with gay dots or 
small figures, 


EVENING DRESSES. 


Evening dresses for ceremonious parties may 
be either quite short or very long. For dancing 
dresses we hope to see short skirts with the court 
train that may be carried over the arm the pre- 
vailing style. Tunics, over dresses, panier skirts 
looped in the Pompadour style, low round 
waists, and the Maria Theresa dress of last sea- 
son, will all be repeated. A trained skirt of a 
single color, with a Pompadour over dress of 
white, striped with bright colored satin or else 
chiné, with flowers in their natural tints, is a 
model made by Worth of Paris. Long skirts 
have from one to three side gores—only one 
being used for slight figures, and three sloped 
widths for larger persons. China crape is the 
handsomest material for tunics, but few dresses 
are made of it entirely. It is $13 a yard, meas- 
ures a yard and three-quarters in width, and may 
be had in all the light delicate tints. ‘The ap- 
propriate trimmings are pleated flounces of itself 
and Valenciennes lace. It is much used for 
trimming light silks of the same shade. Tu- 
nics are also made of the grenadine gauze. 
Bindings and bows of velvet trim handsome even- 
ing dresses. A superb white faille has four 
flounces on the train, bound with ruby velvet ; 
the pleats are in clusters, with a velvet bow be- 
tween, 





VARIETIES, 


A new hoop-skirt called the Monocrat, made 
of balmoral, felt, or muslin, with steel springs 
combined, is a unique and convenient article. 
The springs are run through eyelets in the gored 
petticoat, so that they may be removed and re- 
placed with ease we ay the skirt is washed. 
Skirts are small, the average size being about 
seventy-five inches. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Mesdames Drepen; Pace; and Ferrero; and 
Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tar- 
Lor; James M‘Creery & Co.; Witiiam I. 
Peake & Co. ; and Tuomson, Lanapon, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Srr CHARLES WENTWORTH DILEE, proprietor 
of the London Atheneum, and author of that 
entertaining work “‘ Greater Britain,’”’ published 
by the Harpers, is now in Russia, and proposes 
to publish the result of his observations and 
travels in that country. He intends to deal more 
especially with the question of the emancipation 
of the serfs; and will make a thorough examin- 
ation of that matter. Book in 1871. 

—At the ‘“‘ wooden wedding”’ of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvens M‘Catt, of Bozrahville, Connecticut, 
on the 15th ult., one of the presents was a bridal 
loaf frosted with great care; but on attempting 
to cut it for distribution among the guests, it 
was found to be a large wooden bow! fastened 
upon the head of a flour-barrel. 

—Mr. CHARLES Bow gs, the Paris banker, 
has been giving a grand dinner to the notable 
Americans in Paris, among whom was Minister 
WASHBURNE, lately returned from Baden with 
improved health; Fernanpo Woop, General 
Banks, CLARENCE CooK, of the Tribune, and 
others of less note. Mr. BowLEs possesses a 
fine collection of pictures which he has been 
many years in amassing, and has a gallery charm- 
ing! arranged in the Rue de la Paix, where the 
soirée was held. The dinner was highly recher- 
ché. It is only one of a series of reunions which 
the banker has inaugurated for the purpose of 
bringing together the Americans who are the 
best representatives abroad of our country. He, 
it will be remembered, is the author of an able 
letter, written from Geneva in August to Secre- 
tary BouTWELL, in which he advocates a differ- 
ence in the per cent. on the proposed long gold 
loan, and strongly repudiates the suggested doc- 
trine of taxing the foreign holders of our bonds 
as mischievous and fallacious in the extreme. 

—A pleasant “ personal’ appears in an even- 
ing ps to the effect that an opulent gentle- 
man of this city, who prefers to withhold his 
name, has given the munificent sum of eighty 
thousand dollars to the Woman’s Hospital, for 
the purpose of enlarging the building, which is 
to-day one of the most beautiful of the many 
fine buildings which have been erected in this 
city for charitable purposes. It may not be gen- 
erally known that this hospital was orginated by 
our townsman Dr. J. Marion Sims, physician to 
the Empress EuGENIE. 

—The sort of people who frequent the Astor 
Library are made the subject of a clever article 
by Mr. Norton, for ten years Assistant Libra- 
rian; A most interesting group was the Japa- 
nese Embassy, who were delighted.with eve 
~~ but — with SreBOLD’s great ork 
on Japan. The Prince or Waxzs, with the 
DvuKE oF NEWCASTLE and suite, hurried through 
mechanically, as if bored, asking but few ques- 
tions. Prince NAPOLEON spent considerable 
time in looking about and acquainting himself 
with the general design of the institution. He 
was very roughly dressed, wore a shabby straw 
hat, and had a comical way of jerking his eye- 
glass out of his eye by a motion of the muscles 
that was irresistibly funny. Madame Ipa Pretr- 
FER, a funny little woman and great traveler, 
came in shabby black with a little poke bonnet, 
full of curiosity and pluck to the back-bone. Du 
CHAILLU was and is a frequent visitor. Dr. Kang 
and Captain HaL1, the Arctic explorers, were 
frequent callers. Four ex-Presidents have visit- 
ed the Library—VAN BuREN, FILLMORE, PIERCE, 
and BucuanaNn. Mr. VAN BUREN spent several 
days there shortly before his death, engaged in 
writing. Mr. FruimMore also passed consider- 
able time looking up some historical point in 
reference to the city of Buffalo, which he failed 
to find, however, in the American Collection of 
the library. General Scort came occasionally, 
but was so large and heavy that ascending the 
steps became quite troublesome. CHARLES 
Sumner was for several weeks a daily student, 
os a speech which, when delivered, cre- 
ated a profound impression. Mr. GREELEY is a 
frequent visitor, and when he has something 
special to write, a very assiduous student. Some 
years ago, when he was making quite an extend- 
ed examination of some department, Dr. Coas- 
WELL had four blocks of wood —— to re- 
ceive the legs of a table, and thus raise it to the 
proper altitude for Mr. GREELEY’s vision. 

—The Rev. Mr. Murray’s yy mene | 
clergymen have been hit a little by a bereave 
Bostonian. A death having occurred in the fam- 
ily of the latter, he sent for ten different clergy- 
men, and was finally compelled to accept the 
services of a lawyer. A correspondent of the 
Church Union says: ‘Probably these clergy- 
men were in Mr. Murray’s ‘ wilderness.’ Sum- 
mer is a bad time for funerals, and religion too, 
in Boston.” 

—The Pacifie Railway has developed a new 
element in demand and supply. We learn that 
the Presbyterian Dr. Heacock, of Buffalo, has 
gone to San Francisco to supply Dr. ScuppER’s 
pulpit for three months at $1000 per month, 

old. In the railway’s original prospectus the 
income derivable from ministerial exchanges 
seems to have been ignored. 

—Senator SPRAGUE seems to be giving practi- 
cal evidence of the truth of his saying, that in 
this country ‘“‘the rich are growing richer, and 
the poor poorer.” The Senator and his brother 
are now employing, in the various mills owned 
by them, some eight thousand men, which is 
probably the largest number employed by any 
one firm in the United States. 

—It is stated on authority not to be questioned 
that Maurice STRAKOSCH, on behalf of an asso- 
ciation of capitalists, has concluded an engage- 
ment with ADELINA Parti for a series of con- 
certs in this country, which will close her pro- 
fessional career. On the Ist September, 1871, 
when she will have completed all her European 





engagements, she binds herself to give in the 
United States of America and Canada, within the 
space of eight months, 100 representations of 
roe oratorios, or concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Maurice Strakoscx or his repre- 
sentatives. Each of these representations is to 
be paid at the rate of 10,000 franes ($2000) in gold. 
In addition, all the traveling expenses of Ma- 
dame Dg Cavx, her husband, and four other per- 
sons, are to be defrayed by Mr. SrRAKOSCH, who, 
as a guarantee for the execution of the contract, 
undertakes to lodge in the hands of MM. Rorus- 
CHILD Brotuers, of: Paris, the sum of 500,000 
francs. 

—Mr. Scuvuyter Cotrax, V.P.U.S., indulgeth 
in jocular epithet to C. Wrecanp, of Virginia 
City, Nevada. C. W. sent him a silver brick, 
which 8. C. accepted, declaring Mr. WirGaNnD 
“another,” which is considered good Pacific 
R.R. humor. 

—lowa has distinguished herself by admitting 
to the noble profession of the law Mrs. BELLE 
A. MANSFIELD, of Mount Pleasant, in that State, 
who is the first of the American fair authorized 
to practice therein, and draw papers about J, 
Doe and R. Roe. 

—Bishop M‘Quapg, of Rochester, blessed a 
bell at the Rochester Cathedral the other day 
which weighed 6000 pounds. The Bishop was 
asked if it would be proper to use artificial floy- 
ers in wreathing it. ‘ No,’’ was the reply, “we 
must have no sham for St. Parriox.” ‘“Ex- 
cept,’’ exclaimed Dr. ANDERSON, “ shamrock !”’ 

—Mr. Secretary BouTWELL expresses the opin- 
ion, based upon frequent inquiry among labor- 
ing people in rural places, that the poorer class- 
es live better than they did before the war, have 
fewer mortgages, and more money in the savings- 
banks. 

—Since the Female Medical College was organ- 
ized in London, six years ago, about eighty ladies 
have been registered as students, many of whom 
are now in successful practice. 

—It seems to have created a momentary flurry 
in the upper circles of English Society that Lord 
STANLEY has never until now permitted it to be 
known that he has for seven years been married 
to a Spanish lady. 

—Our printes admiral—F arracuT—is a fun- 
ny tar. Not long since a Bishop, who loves a ci- 
gar, dined with the tar, and after dessert handed 
one to the tar, and asked the tar if he would burn 
it. The tar, with a quizzical glance, said, ‘No, 
Bishop, I don’t smoke—I swear a little some- 
times.”’ 

—THACKERAY was one day spoken to of a tip- 
pling friend who had died of too much ale. 
*“ Ah!’ said the humorist, with a twinkle in his 
eye and a chuckle in his sigh, ‘‘ Take him for 
half-and-half, we ne’er shall look upon his like 
again !”’ 

—It is stated by a Newark journalist that Mr, 
HENRY W. Raymonp, eldest son of the late 
Henry J. RAYMOND, is about to join the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Jimes. Although 
quite young he has considerable experience as 
a writer for the press. His signature, “‘H. W. 
R.,”’ has been familiar to the readers for a few 
years past as one of its correspondents. 

—Father HYAcINTHE, whose name is now on 
so many lips as a seceder from the Church of 
Rome, was born in Orleans in 1827. At eighteen 
he was ordained, and after four years of theo- 
logical study was called to teach orig y at 
Avignon, and then theology at Nantes. After 
ten years of study he passed a novitiate of two 
years in the Convent of Carmelite Friars at 

ons, then entered the order, and finally made 
his début as a preacher in that town. In 1863, 
during Advent, he preached at Bordeaux. In 
1864, during Lent, he preached at Perigueux. - 
In the summer of that year he appeared in Paris, 
first at the Church of the Madeleine, and after- 
ward, in the season of Advent, he commenced 
the delivery of sermons at Notre Dame, which 
won him at once, by their brilliant success, a 
most prominent position. 

—Let newspaper men glorify Miss Lucy Lrz, 
who announces in one of the organs of public 
opinion in Mississippi that she “is of good birth 
and education, and is willing to marry an edi- 
tor, believing herself able to support one.”” A 
sublime combination of confidence and pluck! 

—Old Father Tay1or, of Boston, though aged 
seventy-seven, is still hale and hearty, and espe- 
cially active at camp-meetings. Lately at East- 
ham, Massachusetts, he became very much in- 
terested in a young man, for whoin he prayed 
thus: ‘*O Lord, perhaps you don’t know who 
the young man is. He is Captain ——, son of 
——, of Harwich, one of our best friends and 
most prominent citizens.” 

—Two Duxbury ladies (ducks, of course), de- 
scendants of the Winslow family so famous in 
colonial times, possess, among other curious 
relics, the wedding shoes of CoTTON MATHER’S 
grandmother. On one of the soles is pasted the 
original publishment of her marriage, taken from 
the church-door when it was first posted. 

—Ra.pPe WALDO Emerson’s last claim to dis- 
tinction has been pronounced by a Boston phi- 
losopher, who speaks of him approvingly as “a 
man of consid-able propaty.” 

—Puiiie RourKE Marston is the author of 
‘* Desolate,”’ a fine sonnet, in the August Corn- 
hill. He is a son of Dr. WesrLaxp ARSTON, 
author of ‘*The Patrician’s Daughter,”’ *‘ The 
Hero of Romance,”’ ete. Mr. Painap Marston 
is quite a youth, and much good work in poetry 
is expected of him. x 

—The Diary of Lord Patmerston, soon to be 
published, is written in a hand only a little less 
tirm and graceful than WaLPoLz’s, but quite as 
legible. It is not a mere record of facts, but a 

lery of pictures and sketches, in all of which 
are clearly to be seen the style of an accom- 
plished master. It is, besides, something more. 
A scene between the writer and the Duxs or 
WELLINGTON, when Mr. Husxisson’s dismissal 
or his being retained was in dispute, is of the 
very highest and finest style of serious comedy : 
graphic, dramatic, and so lifelike that the actors 
seem bodily before us. 

—Railroad kings are paliieiving.. Hitherto 
Commodore V. and F. Jun., have been looked 
upon as wearing the car diadem, but a third 
is now coming in the person of James F. 
Joy, of Detroit, President of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, and a large owner in the Boston and Al- 
bany; New York Central; Great Western of 
Canada; Michigan Central; Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy ; and Hannibal and St. Joseph ; 
and a Kansas road. His aim is to secure one 


unbroken line of uniform gauge from Boston to 
Galveston—a work second only to the Pacific 
Railway in magnitude and importante, 
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Tuis work requires four ends of mignardise, 
one of which must be shorter than the other 
three. Join two of the longer ends as follows: 
1 se. (single crochet) in the first loop of one of 
the pieces of mignardise, 5 ch. (chain), 1 sc. 
in the first loop of the other piece of mignar- 
dise ; now turn the work, crochet 1 ch., then 
four times 2 de. (double crochet) separated by 
2 ch. in the middle one of the 5 ch. before 
worked, 1 ch., 1 sc. in the second following 
loop of the first piece of mignardise, * again 
turn the work, crochet 1 ch., then in the 2 ch. 
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here, as in the following round, leave the last 
hundred stitches of the Ist round unnoticed. 
4th round.—Over a netting-mesh three-fifths 
f of an inch in cireumference. The loop of the 
edn, strap is formed with the narrow strip at one 

; end of the work. Now crochet with reference 
to Fig. 3 1 se. in every foundation stitch on 
one side of the netted foundation with gray 
yarn; when the end of the narrower part is 
reached, join this with the other side of the 
wider strip by working 1 sc, in the first edge 
stitch of the lagter; continue in this manner 
to the end of the wide strip. Then crochet 
with gray yarn, along by the knots of the same 
stitches, one round sl. (slip stitch); in this 


ae 


before crocheted 2 dc., 2 ch., 2 de., then 1 ch., 
1 sc. in the second following loop of the oppo- 
site piece of mignardise, and repeat eleven 
times from *. Work, however, 1 dc. instead 
of the last sc. ; 
then crochet 1 de, 
in every second 
following of the 
eight following 
loops of the same 
piece of mi- 
gnardise in 
which the first 
de. was crochet- 
ed. This forms the 
lace of one point,— 
Turn the work, work 1 
ch., then 2 de., 2 ch., and 
2 de. in the 2 ch. before 
worked between the twice 2 de., 
1 ch., 1 se. in the following loop 
of the opposite piece of mignardise, + turn the work, 
work 1 ch., 2 de., 2 ch., and 2 de, in the 2 ch. previ- 
ously worked 1 ch., 1 sc. in the second following loop 
a j of the opposite piece of mignardise; from + repeat 
; 4 : eleven times more; instead of the last sc. work, 
however, 1 de., then 1 de. in every second follow- 
ing of the next eight loops of the same piece of 
mignardise; turn the work, 1 ch., 2 de., 2 ch., 
and 2 de. in the 2 ch. before worked, 1 ch., 1 se. 
in the following loop of the opposite piece of 
mignardise. This completes a point. e fol- 
lowing points are worked in the same manner, be- 
ginning with the first +, till the pointed strip is 
as long as the edging is desired to be. Join the 
third long piece of mignardise to the other two in 
the same manner, then crochet in the still free loops on one side of the pointed strip al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. in the following loop of the mignardise, 1 ch., 1 picot (that is, 4 ch., 
and | sc, in the first of these), 1 ch., with these pass over one loop of the mignardise; in 
the hollows between two points pass 
over two loops of the mignardise, 
but on the points do not pass over 
any loop. In the free loops on the 
other side of the pointed strip cro- 
chet * 2 de. in the two loops on 
the point of the point, after each 
de. 2 ch. ; then 1 de. in the follow- 
ing loop, 2 ch., six times always 1 
de. in the 2d following loop, after 
each de. 2ch.; 1 de, in the 2d fol- 
lowing loop, 1 de, in the 3d follow- 
ing loop, 2 ch., 1 de. in the 2d fol- 
lowing loop. Now turn the work 
and crochet back on the double cro- 
chet round 2 ch. passing over the 
last 3 de., 1 de. in each of the fol- 
* lowing eight chain-stitch scallops, 
after each de. 2 ch. Now turn the 
work, crochet 3 ch., with which 
over the last chain-stitch scallop, then 1 de. in each of the following seven 
chain-stitch scallops of the former round, after each dc. 2 ch., 1 de. in the 
2d following loop of the mignardise, 2 ch., 1 dc. in the 2d following loop of 
© mignardise, turn the work, 2 ch., pass over the last chain-stitch scallop, 
1 de. in each of the following six chain-stitch-scallops, after each de. 2 ch. 
Now turn the work again, crochet 3 ch., pass over the last chain-stitch scallop, 
work four times alternately 1 dc. in the following chain-stitch scallop, after 
that always 2 ch. ; then 1 de. in the following chain-stitch scallop, 1 de. in 
the 2d foliowing loop of the mignardise, 2 ch., 1 dc. in the 2d following loop ; 
turn the work, 2 ch., pass over the last chain-stitch scallop, 1 dc. in each 
of the following four chain-stitch scallops, again turn the work, 3 ch., pass 
over the last chain-stitch scallop, 1 dc. in each of the following two chain- 
stitch scallops, after each dc. 2 ch., then 1 de. in the following chain-stitch 
scallop, 1 de. in the second following loop of the mignardise, 2 ch., 1 de. in 
the second following loop, turn the work, 2 ch., pass over the last chain- 
stitch scallop, 1 de. in the following chain-stitch scallop, 2 ch., 1 de, in the 
following chain-stitch scallop, turn the work, 3 ch., pass over the last chain- 
stitch scallop, 1 de. in the next chain-stitch scallop, 2 ch., 1 de. in the loop 
in which the last dc. of the round before the last was crocheted, 2 ch., and 


the working thread must always lie under the 
netted foundation (see Fig. 3). In the same 
manner work two rounds sl. in the stitches of 
the second round, also close along the knots, 
Now follow two 
more rounds sl. 
with green wool 
in the netting 
stitches of the 
first and third 
rounds (see il- 
lustration). In 
the still free edge 
stitches of the par'c 
designed for the loop 
crochet one round se, 
with gray yarn. Then 
work the stitches of the 2d 
netted round (middle strip) in 
point de‘reprise with green wool 

in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, draw a green woolen thread through the stitches 
‘of the first and third rounds so that every two adjacent 
stitches cross (see Fig. 3), and run a green silk braid 
through the foundation stitches and the stitches of the : f 
last round in the manner shown by the illustration. iy 
Lastly, work the middle point de reprise strip with 
cross stitch in black silk (see Figs. 1 and 2). Crochet 
on the straight end of the strip fourteen backward and 
forward rounds with gray yarn, always putting the nee- 
dle in both the upper veins of each stitch. In the first 
of these rounds fasten the ends of the tape and braid, 
and in the following rounds narrow according to the 
illustration. This completes the strap, of which Fig. 1 
shows the upper, and Fig. 2 the under part in reduced 
size. 














































CROCHET AND 
MIGNARDISE EDGING FOR 
Curtains, Covers, ETC. 





F.g. 1.—Uprer 
SECTION oF NET- 
TED AND CROCHET 

Sewrne Srrap. 


Fig. 1.—Cravat Bow. Fig. 2.—Cravat Bow. 


Cravat Bows, Figs. 1 and 2. 

TueEseE crayat bows are of colored ribbon an inch and a half wide, which is arranged in 
loops and ends in the manner shown by the illustration. Ornament the ends with em- 
broidered figures consisting of oak- 
leaves and daisies. Work these 
figures in the manner shown by the 
illustration, on Brussels tulle, which 
is filled in with lace stitch in very 
fine cotton, On the outer edge of 
the figures form picots, which are 
made, while working the contour, 
in button-hole stitch; this is done 
as follows: after every two or three 
*button-hole stitches work a similar 
stitch in the last worked stitch, 
leave the loop thus formed about 
an eighth of an inch long, and then 
work again two or three button-hole 
stitches in the material, Cut out 
the embroidered figures along the 
contour and set in on the ribbon, 
after which cut away the material 
from under the figure. The under loops of the cravat bow, Fig. 1, are 
each 34 inches, the upper ones each 2} inches, and the ends each 3 inches 
long. The loops and ends are arranged on stiff muslin: The ends of 
the bow, Fig. 2, are each 34 inches long, while the upper ends, which 
are pointed by turning down the corners of the ribbon, are each 1} inches 
long. Arrange the middle pointed end, which imitates the knot, in a 
ruche about four-fifths of an inch long. 
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Fig. 2.—Unprr 
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TED AND CROCHET 

Sewrne Strap. 





Fig. 1.—Emprorpery Parrern ror CoLLars 


Fig. 2.—EmBromwery PATTERN FOR COLLARS 
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Tapestry Design for Cushions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


A cusuion worked in the design, Fig. 1, and in the kind of stitch 
shown by Fig. 2, is very pretty and elegant. It is worked in a kind of 
figures, either with zephyr wool and filoselle silk, or with silk twist and 
thread, according to the coarseness of the canvas, which must depend on 
the size of the cushion. ‘The manner of working the figures is shown 
by Fig. 15, page 628 of the Bazar, Vol. II., No. 43. The design must 
be followed in the manner shown by the illustration; the two adjacent 
squares of the design always serve for one figure. Fig. 1 gives a quar- 
ter of the design for the cushion; Fig. 2 shows a portion of the com- 
pleted work. 


Fig. 3.— MANNER OF MAKING SEWING 
STRAP. 

















repeat from the last *. Having in this man- 
ner filled out the points on one side of the 
lace so that the edge is straight, join it with 
the short piece of mignardise in the same 
manner in which every two of the long pieces 
of mignardise were joined; in doing this the 
single crochet must be worked alternately, 
once in the upper edge of the lace, and once 
in a loop of the mignardise, in the manner 
shown by the illustration. On the still free 
Joops on the other side of the mignardise cro- 
chet a round in the manner shown by the 
illustration. 


Netted and Crochet Sewing Strap, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus sewing strap may be used instead of 
asewing weight. It consists of a band twen- 
ty-four inches long and two inches wide, 
which is worked in netting and crochet, and 
on one end of which a loop is formed through 
which the toe of the foot is put when using, 
while the other end is finished with a point 
to which the work may be pinned. Make 
first, with gray yarn, over a mesh three-fifths 
of an inch in cireumference, a foundation of 
four hundred stitches, and work back on this 
the Ist round.—Over a netting-mesh an inch 

‘ RE thy Nagy See Ee ee “te eae and a fifth in circumference (in this, as also 
eee a eh wie 2 8 eR elf)e 8) in the remaining rounds, always work one 
stitch in each stitch of the preceding round). 
2d and 3d rounds.—Like the Ist round, but 
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Explanation of Symbols: & Black; = Green; ® Red; ® Blue; O White (silk) ; 
& Gold Thread. 


Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY Desuan in Swett Sritcu For Sora PILLow, ETC. Fig. 1.—Emprorpery Desien In Sect Stircu ror-Sora Pittows, ETC. 
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EVENING COSTUME. 


THIS fanciful evening costume is of green 

gros faille, trimmed with broad bands of 
coral gros faille and white fringe, in the manner 
shown by the illustration, Corsage low and 
square, trimmed with broad lace, with pleated 
tulle inside, and finished with a coral bow and 
Roman gold brooch. Green neck ribbon, with 
gold ornament. Coral ribbons in the hair. 
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DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B.. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara's €listory,” etc. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE VOX HUMANA, 


Arcutp fell upon the bellows with a will. 
Mr, Alleyne, having ensconced himself in. the 
most comfortable corner of the squire’s pew, 
closed his eyes and prepared to listen luxurious- 
ly—or, it may be, to sleep. Miss Alleyne re- 
mained in the choir, separated from the organ 
by only a rail and a half-drawn curtain. 

**Do you mind being overlooked while you 
play?” she said. ‘‘ Shall I go away ?” 

He was playing now—a few soft preliminary 
chords. 

** Ah, no,” he said, dreamily, without looking 
round. ‘Neyer go away. Stay here, and let 
me play to you always.” 

** Always?” sherepeated with a gay littlelaugh. 
; if one could arrest the shadow on the 
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EVENING COSTUME. 


‘*To-morrow? There is no to- 
morrow for those who—” 

He checked himself; drew out an- 
other stop; went on playing. 

‘*'To-morrow!” he resumed, after 
a moment’s pause, still not looking 
round ; still in the same low, musing 
tone. ‘‘'To-morrow may bring doubt, 
or certainty worse than doubt. To- 
morrow may bring death, or parting 
worse than death. Do.not speak of 
to-morrow; it makes a coward of 
me.” 

Miss Alleyne drew back a little into 
the shade of the curtain, but said no- 
thing. 7 

‘*T used to live in and for the fu- 
ture,” he went on, ‘‘'Ten days ago, 
I thought of nothing else. ‘The pres- 
ent, with its disappointments and 
struggles, wasa mere probation. Now 
the present is all in all; the future, 
nothing.” 

**You have had disappointments 
and struggles?” said Miss Alleyne, 
with a touch of tremor in her voice. 

‘*Who that is ambitious has not ? 
They are the purchase-money of suc- 
cess,” 

He did not see the bright look that 
flashed across her face as he said this, 

** But—but if one pays for success 
too dearly ?” she said, hesitatingly. 

‘*'There are some things for which 
it is impossible to pay too dearly.” 

** For instance, fame ?” 

‘*No; one may pay too high a price 
for fame; but for happiness—” 

He broke off abruptly. All this 
time he had not ceased playing. All 
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this time the stream of sound kept swelling un- 
der his fingers like a gathering tide, as he added 
fresh stops and wandered on to richer and re- 
moter combinations of harmony. 

‘Tt is perhaps one of our heaviest misfor- 
tunes,” he began again presently, ‘‘ that we do 
not know when we are happy. Blind to the 
wealth of the present, we go on staking upon 
the future till we have lost all. Now, had I the 
power given to Joshua of old, I wovld bid the 
sun and moon stand still in the heavens forever. 
I would go on playing, you should go on listen- 
ing—forever. ‘The trees out yonder should never 
shed their leaves, the corn-fields never ripen, the 
shadows never lengthen on the grass.” 

*¢ And papa should never have his dinner, and 
poor Mr. Blyth should never leave off blowing!” 
laughed Miss Alleyne. ‘‘I fear they would not 
accept immortality upon such hard conditions. 
But you have not yet used the Vox Humana 
stop.” 
**T am leading up to it,” he replied. ‘‘ All 
this is introduction. I will use it now—as a 
solo.” 

*“Asasolo? What do you mean?” 

‘**T mean that I will take it alone, without the 
admixture of any other stops, on this upper row 
of keys, playing it as you will see, with the right 
hand, while the left hand on the row below, and 
the pedals, supply the accompaniment.” 

** Like a voice, in fact, singing to an accom- 
paniment ?” 

**Exactly. And now you must imagine that 
it is night. Scene, a garden; the moon gleam- 
ing through broken rifts of cloud, the trees whis- 
pering prophetically as the night-wind comes and 
goes, the facade of an Italian palazzo all ghostly 
in the moonlight, a girlish figure on the balcony, 
a moving shadow among the cypresses below—” 

‘“The garden scene in ‘Romeo and Juliet!’ 
Yes, Mr. Debenham, I will try to imagine all 
that. Having done so, what next?” 

** Having done so, we will suppose this Vox 
Humana to be the voice from the garden.” 

** Romeo singing to Juliet.” 

For the first time since he had begun to play 
Debenham lifted his head and flashed a sudden 
glance at her. 

**T have not said that it is Romeo,” he re- 
plied. 

Something in his voice, in his words, brought 
the warm color in a tide to Miss Alleyne’s cheek 
and brow. Something in his glance seemed to 
seathe her jike fire. But, even as he spoke, 
his master-touch evoked the first low, detached 
tones of‘the Vox Humana. 

The stop was not a fine one—that was hardly 
to be expected ; but it was not, as Debenham 
had predicted, a very bad one. In quality it 
was somewhat dry and harsh; but as it belonged 
to the swell organ, the player had it in his power 
to make this defect less apparent. It was capa- 
ble, at all events, of expression. 

And now, warming to his subject as he went 
on, the young man flung his whole soul into his 
improvisation. It was no longer the voice of 
an imaginary lover in an imaginary garden. It 
was his own voice telling the tale of his own 
passion. Hesitatingly, timidly, the Vox Hu- 
mana began, like the uncertain utterances of a 
love hitherto unspoken. Phrased like a recita- 
tive—interrupted by frequent pauses—now break- 
ing off abruptly on some unresolved note, as if 
waiting a reply—now hurrying on, as if eagerly 
pleading—now passionately uplifted, now falling 
to a whisper, the voice part scarcely needed 
words to make its story plainer. Declaration, 
suspense, hope, fear, entreaty, were all poured 
forth in turn. ‘The very soul of the player 
seemed to pass into the instrument. ‘The pipes 
obeyed his touch as if informed with a conscious 
sympathy—as if breathing the language of a. liv- 
ing passion. 

‘Then suddenly these speaking, striving, irreg- 
ular utterances ceased. ‘The accompaniment, 
no longer waiting upon the voice as in dramatic 
recitative, swept into a magnificent flow of chro- 
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matic passages, pay by falling, coming and 
going, now dying in distance, now returning 
in might, like the fitful swelling of a summer 
wind; while clear above all, earnest, and full, 
and impetuous, the voice part rose in a strain of 
impassioned melody. 

Miss Alleyne had moved away before; but 
now, constrained, as it were, by the spell of his 
** $0-~ t art,” she drew insensibly nearer, till 
she found herself standing breathless, fascinated, 
close béhind the player. Such music as this she 
had never heard before. Not that it was so 
wonderful in point of manual skill, for Deben- 
ham was too profound a musician in the largest 
sense of the phrase to attach undue importance 
to the mechanism of his art; and, finely as he 
played, it would at any time have been easy to 
find a dozen public performers who, as mere ex- 
ecutants, surpassed him in dexterity. But his 
playing was the direct interpretation of his gen- 
ius. It was mind expressed in sound — every 
passage an inspiration—every touch an idea. 
Between such playing as this—the playing of a 
great improvisatore—and the playing of a mere 
performer, there is the same difference as be- 
tween the speech of a fervid orator and the con- 
ventional rechauffée of a newspaper reporter. 

Upon Archie Blyth laboring at the back of 
the organ in his shirt-sleeves, and upon Mr. Al- 
leyne placidly dozing among the cushions of the 
squires pew, this wealth of harmony was cast 
away; but not so upon the one hearer for whom 
alone it was created. She, at all events, listened 
as though she were listening to the music of the 
spheres. : 

** Have you skill to interpret this dumb sing- 
ing?” he asked, presently. 

**T am skilled in nothing, Mr. Debenham,” 
she replied; ‘‘but—but I suppose no one eéver 
played Mendelssohn's Lieder Ohne Worte with- 
out imagining words of some sort to the melo- 
dies.” 

“Then what words have you given to our 
Vox Humana all this time?” 

Miss Alleyne hesitated. 

**J do not think it is possible,” she said, ‘‘to 
put actual words to music which one hears for 
the first time. One may ascribe a general mean- 
ing to the whole; but unless one knows what 
is coming next—unless, indeed, the music is 
written—" 

“True; but you have ascribed a general 
meaning ?” 

‘*T supposed you had taken the garden scene 
in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ for your theme.” 

** And this voice ?” 

**Romeo’s, of course.” 

**Nay, I warned you against that conclusion, 
Miss Alleyne.” 

“True; but you bade me at the same time 
imagine a garden and moonlight—an Italian 

zo—a lady, who could be none other than 
Juliet, on the balcony—” 

** Ah, Miss Alleyne, take Juliet for granted, 
if you will!” he said; half turning in his place ; 
his left hand still resting on the keys; his eyes 
looking into hers; his voice low, and hurried, 
and eager. ‘Let it be Juliet who listens; but 
not Romeo, not Romeo, who sings! This song, 
could you read it aright, would tell a tale of love 
as sudden, as deep, as passionate as his; but 
with this difference—it is a tale of first love. 
Romeo, remember, loved Rosaline before ever 
he loved Juliet; and may have loved a score of 
others besides. But he who made this song 
never gave a thought, or a hope, to any but the 
one Juliet whom he loved for the first and last 
time in his life. Nay, I beseech you do not 
draw away—I beseech you, hear me! What I 
have to say can not be new to you. You must 
have known that I love you. You must have 
seen it in my face—heard it in my voice—felt 
it in the very air we breathe together! I have 
loved you from the first moment I beheld you; 
I have gone on since then loving you more and 
more every day, every hour. Perhaps, had I 
been sure you could never have loved me back 
again, I might have overcome it at the first—I 
might have forced myself to fly from you and 
never see your face again; but now it is too late. 
I have not a hope, or an aim, or an end in life 
that does not centre in you. If I am to work 
now, it must be for you—if I am to excel, it 
must be for you—if I am to live the life and 
fight the fight that lay before me a week ago, it 
must still be for you. Failing that motive—and 
a man’s heart is so fearfully strong in hope that 
it needs a mighty effort even to think of adverse 
i iling that motive, Ju—Miss Al- 

I hardly think I should be equal to any 
thing, or worth any thing, in the time that lies 
before me!” 

He broke off abruptly. Miss Alleyne turned 
a frightened upon the squire’s pew; but 
her father slept the sleep of the just. 

““{—I had not expected this,” she said, fal- 
teringly. 

“ Does it surprise you? Is it possible you 
had not seen how Loved you?” 

The question was inconvenient? Like a true 
woman, she answered it, after a moment's hesi- 


tation, by another. 
** But why do you love me?” 
She had a spice of the coquette in her compo- 
iti But, unless she were the ver- 


jest that ever lived, she could not have 
asked question if she had meant to bid him 
despair. It was a question that authorized him 
to launch out into all the foolish, fond, extrava- 
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and hand was outstretched for hand throughout 
the pilgrimage of life? And across -what a des- 
ert that pilgrimage lay for those whose fate it 
was to perform it alone! For himself he dared 
not contemplate it. For himself there was no- 
thing but Paradise or the desert. Why did he 
love her? Not because she was beautiful— 
graceful—accomplished ; not because her tastes 
were his tastes; not because she loved art, mu- 
sic, books; not because chance had thrown them 
together in a romantic spot at the sweetest sea- 
son of the year. No—for none of these rea- 
sons; but for her very self. Were she unbeau- 
tiful, ungraceful, untaught, he felt he must have 
loved her just the same. It was that he had 
found himself constrained to love her—irresisti- 
bly drawn toward her as toward a second self— 
and this even at the first sound of her voice, 
before he had so much as seen her face! Was 
this accident, or the result of circhmstance? No 
—it was destiny. It was that divine law of fit- 
ness and sympathy—et cetera, et cetera. 

In short, ‘temple Debenham, being not yet 
twenty-six years of age and very much in earnest, 
talked a vast deal of eloquent nonsense, to all of 
which Miss Alleyne listened with a beating heart 
and a changing color. Had she disliked the 
speaker, or read all these pretty things in a sec- 
ond-rate novel, or overheard them addressed to 
another, she would have been ready enough to 
criticise them; but what woman ever yet de- 
tected faults of style in the declaration of the 
lover she really cared for? As for Debenham, 
he would have been less fluent had he been less 
hopeful. Miss Alleyne’s one little question as 
to why he loved her had buoyed him up to the 
seventh heaven at once. 

Having talked himself out of breath, he came 
by-and-by to a pause. 

** You have asked me,” he said, looking long- 
ingly at her hand, which was resting on the cur- 
tain rail, but not daring to touch it, ‘“‘ why I love 
you, and I have tried to tell you. Perhaps my 
best and shortest answer, after all, would be to 
say that I love you because I can not help it. 
Will you tell me in return if there is any reason 
why I should not love you?” 

**T—I don’t know,” she answered, with the 
faintest flitting of a smile about her mouth. 
‘**T should think there were a good many rea- 
sons. 

**Do you dislike me?” 

**N—no.” 

**Do you love any one else ?” 

“Yes. I love that excellent man asleep in 
yonder pew.” 

** Ah, do not trifle with me, Miss Alleyne! 
You know what I mean, and— You must have 
had so many lovers!” 

‘* A flattering supposition. Many thanks.” 

**This is cruel! You jest with me, knowing 
how desperately I am in earnest.” 

‘* But what do you want ?” 

“*One word of hope.” 

“*Tt is the first time you have even asked for 
it!” 

**Good heavens! what have I been doing for 
the last half hour ?” 

“Let me see— Well, you have been telling 
me, in the first place, how much you love me; 
and, in the second place, why you love me; and, 
in the third place, you wanted to know if there 
were any reasons why you should not love me. 
Now I think there are several.” 

Her hand was still resting on the curtain rail, 
and he was still looking at it. Timidly, as if it 
were a sacred thing, he s and touched it 
with his lips. She blushed, and withdrew it. 

‘* Name them,” he said, gently. 

**You do not know me.” 

**T think I do.” 

** Indeed, you do not. I am neither so good, 
nor so clever, nor so—so pretty, as you seem to 
fancy. And you know nothing of how I have 
been brought up, nor of my surroundings, nor 
of my disposition. I repeat it—you don’t know 
me.” 


‘**T beg leave to hold my own opinion on that 
point. What else?” 

** Well, I don’t know you.” 

** You know more of me in some respects than 
my own mother knows of me; and I think I have 
told you all my story, such as it is. However, 
the question is not whether you know me, but— 
buat whether you can love me.” 

Miss Alleyne’s hand had by this time returned, 
somehow or another, to the curtain rail. He 
kissed it again, imprisoned it fast within his 
own, laid his cheek against it, felt it tremble, 
struggle for a moment to be free, and then yield 
itself passively into captivity. 

**T know [ am not worthy of you,” he said, 
tenderly ; ‘‘ but I love you, and | will work for 
you, and some day you shall be proud of me.” 

**T am proud of you already,” she whispered. 

His arm was round her waist now; but he 
was still sitting, she still standing, the envious 
curtain rail still between them. He drew her 
nearer, but still not near enough. He laid his 
head back against the curtain rail, but also 
against her bosom; for she was half bending 
over it. He looked up into her face with those 
dark, deep, passionate eyes that were his only 
personal beauty. 

“If it is true,” he said; ‘‘if it is not all a 
dream—kiss me.” 

But she averted her face, and held back 
silently. 

“*T have never been kissed in my life,” he 
said, simply, ‘‘except by my mother.” 

Her eyes filled with sudden tears. 

‘* My mother died without having kissed me— 
without having seen me,” she faltered. 

“Poot child” 

**'You are sorry ?” 

“Yes; because you have lost so much. I 
love you; but what of that? It is bit a man’s 
love, after all; whereas a mother’s— Well, the 





human being whose childhood has been blessed 








with the love of a good and tender mother gets 
his heaven at both ends of life, instead of at the 
latter end only.” 

** How good Mrs. Debenham must be, for you 
to say that!” exclaimed Miss Alleyne. 

The young man bent his head as reverently 
as a devotee who hears the name of his patron 
saint. 

‘*My mother,” he said, ‘‘is an angel.” 

“Do you think that—that she will like me ?” 
said Miss Alleyne, shyly, but with a gleam of 


uetry. 

** She will adore you!” 

**But I am not an angel, you know.” 

‘* Diew merci! What hope would there be 
for me if you were? I should never get that 
kiss, for instance—” ‘ 

**Hush! My father is waking.” 

**No; he has only moved his head. But he 
will wake presently; I must go on playing. See, 
I can not get up—I can not take you in my arms. 
Be generous, and give me what I think you would 
not refuse if I were free to take it.” 

‘*For your mother’s sake, then,” she whis- 

pered; and, blushing crimson, bent forward and 
touched his forehead lightly with her lips. 
At that instant Mr. Alleyne sneezed and woke. 
He sat up, looked round him, and, remembering 
where he was and all about it, patted his hands 
softly together in decorous applause. 

“Thanks, Mr. Debenham,” he said, gracious- 
ly, “many thanks. A very charming perform- 
ance, indeed. Quite a treat—quite a treat. I 
have enjoyed it immensely.” 

“‘The music, papa, or the nap?” asked his 
daughter, laughingly. 

** My love, I have not been asleep.” 

**Oh, padre mio!” * 

‘** Not for a moment—not for a moment, I as- 
sure you. I have not lost a single note.” 

Debenham, to conclude with, played Mendels- 
sohn’s immortal Wedding March. 


. 





CHAPTER XV. 
ARCHIE DISAPPROVES. 


Tue lovers went back to Cillingford by the 
direct road to Paradise, and spent the evening 
in a delicious dream, talking but little, drinking 
enchanted tea out of enchanted cups, and look- 
ing out oftener than was strictly necessary at the 
moon. Later in the evening Mr. Alleyne pro- 
posed the now habitual rubber, in the course of 
which Temple Debenham repeatedly trumped his 
partner’s best card, and Miss Alleyne invariably 
forgot to follow suit. 

After they had all bidden good-night and gone 
up to bed, Debenham called Archie into his room 
and invited him to sit down. 

‘*There is the bed,” he said, “and there is 
the chair. The chair, however, has only three 
legs—I recommend the bed.” 

Archie perched himself upon the side of the 
bed, and stared at his friend in ominoas silence. 
Debenham was evidently embarrassed, and Ar- 
chie was not disposed to help him out of his em- 
barrassment. A solemn pause ensued; Deben- 
ham walking excitedly backward and forward 
in his shirt-sleeves and slippers; Archie swing- 
ing his legs to and fro, Po waiting to be spoken 
to. All at once Debenham plunged his hand 
into his knapsack and brought out his cigar- 
case. 


“* Have a weed, Archie?” he exclaimed, in a 
burst of hospitality. 

But Archie was not to be thawed. He took 
the cigar with a nod, put it unlighted between his 
lips, and sat gloomily sucking it. 

“*Thave something to tell you, old man,” said 
the other, presently. 

Archie removed the cigar, grunted, put it back 
again, and still answered not a word. 

**There—I may as well tell it in half a dozen 
words as a thousand. I love her, Archie, and 
she loves me. It’s all right, and I’m the hap- 
piest fellow in the world. Congratulate me.” 

He put out his hand as he said this, so that 
Archie could do no less than shake it; but he 
pursed up his mouth, and, as it were, performed 
that ceremony under protest. 

**T don't see that it’s all right at all,” he 
said, gloomily. ‘I should be more inclined to 
say it was all wrong. It'll be the ruin of you.” 

“*The ruin of me! What, in Heaven’s name, 
do you mean ?” 

**T mean that it’s all nonsense, and worse than 
nonsense. A man with your genius—why, you'll 
be making love when you ought to be making 
money. Such an engagement as that will weigh 
like a millstone round your neck.” 

**Nothing of the kind. It will inspire me to 
do greater things than ever.” 

Archie shook his head. 

‘*Tt gives me semething to work for.” 

**You had fame to work for—fame and for- 
tune.” 

‘* Well, now I shall have fame, fortune, and 
a wife to work for.” 

** A wife! Why, you’ve only known her a 
week. What are you to live upon?” 

“‘T haven’t the slightest idea—counterpoint 
and kisses. 

Archie shrugged his shoulders dolefully. 

**Oh dear, dear!” said he, ‘‘if you had only 
had a business education! If you had only been 
brought up in the City! What will Mr. Alleyne 
sa ?” 

** Can't imagine.” 

* And Mrs, Debenham ?” 

‘*My mother will be utterly happy to have 
such a daughter. ‘They will adore each other.” 

Archie groaned aloud. 

“I'd bet any sum you pleased,” said he, 
‘that she hasn’t a farthing. The old man 
spends every thing on himself.” 

‘* And is welcome to do so for me,” exclaimed 
the lover. ‘‘Do you think I want money with 
the woman I love? Not I! I'd rather have 
Juliet Alleyne without a farthing, as you call it, 


than with twenty thousand pounds for her for- 
tune.” 

Archie got up and turned toward the door, 

“You are mad,” he said, ‘‘stark, staring, 
raving mad. But there!—it’s no business of. 
mine. 1 will say no more. I am only making 
myself disagreeable.” 

‘ie Tk disagreeable, old fellow; and 
for nothing. I thought you'd be delighted.” 

‘*How can I be delighted? I'm disappoint- 
ed—awfully disappointed. I’m not clever. I 
don’t pretend to be clever; but I know what 
genius is when I see it. I thought you were 
going to be a great man. I had set my heart 
on it. I thought you'd write something won- 
derful in the way of music; or do something 
wonderful ; for it seems to me there’s nothing 
you could not do, if you liked. And then [ 
thought you'd be famous, and marry a girl with 
lots of money—Claudia Hardwicke, perhaps; 
and then—” 

Debenham burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘*Marry Claudia Hardwicke!” he repeated. 
“* Why, I'd as soon marry Lady Macbeth or the 
Minerva Medica. No, thank you, Archie; I 
won't trouble you to choose a wife forme. I 
think I can please myself best in that matter. 
Nay, don’t look so grave. Wish me joy, at 
least, before you go.” 

**Oh, I wish you joy—of course, I wish you 
joy,” replied Archie, his hand upon the door. 

*“*T'm afraid it has been a little dull for you 
these last few days, dear old fellow.” 

Archie made a sort of grimace. 

‘* Well, it—it hasn’t been amusing,” said he. 
‘You've thrown me over, you know, altogether. 
The tour is at an end, I suppose, as far as you 
are concerned ?” 

“* Indeed, I do not say that. 
not let you go on alone.” 

** Ah, that means that you would like to stay 
on here forever, playing at Corydon and Phillis, 
with me for audience.” 

“*No—it means that I want neither to part 
from you nor from her. Mr. Alleyne’s picture 
will be finished in another week or ten days, and 
then he will go back to London. If we stay on 
till then, we shall still have three weeks left.” 

“Bother Mr. Alleyne’s picture!” said Archie, 
— “* Be hanged if 1’ll wait for it. Good- 
night.” 

And with this he went out, and banged the 
door. 

Poor Archie! It was very rude, of course. 
Of all known evidences of temper there is, per- 
haps, not one more futile, more ridiculous, more 
vulgar than door-banging. But it is very natu- 
ral, and, no doubt, very comforting. Besides, 
it was a case of real provocation. Archie's was, 
at all events, a loving nature—honest, forbear- 
ing, faithful as a dog's; and Debenham had, 
verily and indeed, ‘“‘thrown him over” for a 
pretty face of a week's standing. Large allow- 
ances should be made for the aberrations of jeal- 
ousy. 


I certainly shall 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TRYST BY THE RIVER. 


Wuar will Mr. Alleyne say ? 

It was a question that had flitted across 
Debenham’s mind before ever Archibald Blyth 
translated it into downright, commonplace En- 
glish. And it was a very unpleasant question—a 
question open to a variety of disagreeable an- 
swers, and suggestive of all kinds of inconven- 
ient possibilities. That Mr. Alleyne would in- 
quire of him concerning his means and pros- 
pects was certain. That unless Mr. Alleyne 
took an exceedingly elevated and artistic view 
of the matter he would be highly dissatisfied 
with the result of those inquiries was no less 
certain. But, then, was Mr. Alleyne likely to 
take that elevated and artistic view? He was 
an artist. He abounded in lofty sentiments. 
He was fond of talking of himself as a servant 
of the Ideal, a high-priest of the Beautiful, and 
all that sort of thing. But, on the other hand, 
he was particular about his dinners, curious in 
his wines, extravagant in the matter of cigars, 
olives, liqueurs, and all such personal luxuries. 
Was it not, then, gravely to be feared that, beau 
parleur though he was, Mr. Alleyne might in 
the present instance incline toward that prosaic 
view of love and matrimony which is formed 
upon the oracular columns of Letts’s ‘‘ House- 
keeper,” rather than toward that ideal standard 
which measures all such matters by the law of 
pure sentiment, and is founded on a recognition 
of the eternal fitness of things ? 

Oppressed by these misgivings, the lover could 
not refrain from expressing something of his ap- 
prehension to Miss Alleyne when they met next 
morning, not wholly by accident, up at the weir, 
a good hour beforé the high-priest of the Beau- 

iful was up and stirring. 

“You see, my own Juliet,” he said, caressing 
the little hand that rested confidingly upon his 
arm, ‘‘I have no money.” 

“* None at all?” 

**None at all—except what I earn.” 

**But that is our own case! Papa has only 
what he earns.” 

** But I earn so little! Mr. Alleyne has an 
established reputation—an aristocratic connec- 
tion—commissions in plenty. Mr. Alleyne, I 
doubt not, can sell whatever he paints.” 

** He could sell ten times more than he paints,” 
replied Miss Alleyne. ‘The difficulty is to get 
him to work.” 

‘* Whereas I work nineteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, and can neither get my composi- 
tions performed nor published—much less paid 
for.” . 


‘Then how—” 

She checked herself, and blushed; but he fin- 
ished the sentence for her. 

“How do I live? Well, I give lessons; I 








play the organ at a little church in the City- 
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J—in short, I barely earn enough to pay for the 
food I eat and the coat on my back.” 

‘* But you support your mother ?” 

‘*No. My mother has a small annuity—a 
salvage from the wreck of my father’s fortune. 
He had been rich once, I believe; but was al- 
ready a ruined man when they married. She 
has always been poor; but she is a millionaire 
compared with myself.” 

Miss Alleyne pointed to a felled trunk a few 
yards distant. , 

‘+ Let us sit down there,” she said, ‘‘ and talk 
it over.” : 

So they sat down, his arm about her waist, 
her head half resting against his shoulder ; and 
for a few moments they were silent—silent and 
very happy. : 

“+ What folly it seems to talk of any thing but 
love!” said Debenham presently. ‘‘ Listen to the 
birds—they vex their little throats with no ques- 
tions of ways and means. They build their 
nests on the first branch they fancy, and leave 
all the rest to Providence. How divinely that 
thrush is singing! ‘The fellow is as happy this 
morning as ourselves.” 

‘*Tt must be very pleasant to live in a tree,” 
said Juliet. ‘‘I should like it so much. How 
delicious to go to sleep at night to the rustling 
of the leaves, and wake to the first glow of sun- 
rise!” 

** Ay, and how economical! No rent to pay, 
no taxes, no servants, no appearances to keep 
up! Shall we try it? Fancy how the address 
would look upon our wedding cards: ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Temple Debenham, at home, Broad Walk, 
Kensington Gasfiens, second elm to the right, 

fourth branch. Nota Bene.—The nest being 
somewhat high up, visitors are requested to pro- 
vide themselves with wings.’” 

‘* What nonsense !” 

‘*Nay, for a couple with no money—” 

**T do not really see that it matters in the 
least whether we have money or not,” inter- 
rupted Miss Alleyne, tracing figures of eight in 
the dust with the end of her parasol, and assuin- 
ing an immensely practical air.. ‘‘ It is not as 
if we cared about getting married—” 

“*T beg your pardon. J care about getting 
married !” 

Miss Alleyne shook her pretty head, and went 
on as if he had not spoken. 

**Tt is not, I repeat, as if we cared about get- 
ting married. It is enough for us that we love 
each other, and are happy. We are both young; 
and if we wre to wait for fifteen or twenty 
years—” 

**My darling! The age of man is but three- 
score years and ten,” remonstrated Debenham. 
**You forgot that we are not living before the 
deluge.” - 

‘* Well, supposing, then, that we waited ten 
or fifteen years—” 

** I decline to listen to any proposition founded 
on such monstrous premises!” 

** You can not decline, Signore. It is a form 
of high treason. It is your duty to give heed 
to the voice of your charmer, charm she never 
so wisely or never so unwisely—to obey her in 
all things reasonable and unreasonable—to see 
with her eyes, hear with her ears, speak with 
her tongue; and, above all, never to interrupt 
her.” 

‘“*Thy slave hears, O Queen!” 

** You see, Temple” (how deliciously she pro- 
nounced his name, hesitating at it a little, and 
then hurrying over it, like a shy young colt at 
a five-barred gate! He longed to take her in 
his arms and kiss her every time she did it)— 
**T know papa thoroughly, and I am about to 
give you valuable advice; but instead of listen- 
ing to me as if [ was an oracle—which I am— 
you interrupt me at every other word.” 

**T admit the infallibility of the oracle. I 
am all submission.” 

“‘Then begin by believing that I know papa 
better than any onetknows him—better than he 
knows himself. I know all his little ways, all 
his little weaknesses, all his prejudices. He 
loves me, of course; but apart from his love, he 
is utterly dependent on me. I regulate his ex- 
penditure; I keep notes of his engagements; I 
answer his letters; I invent his dinners; I keep 
him up to his work. In short, I supply the 
clock-work, without which his existence could 
not go on. It is therefore impossible that I 
should ever leave him.” 

Debenham began to look grave. 

“* And if—if ever we are rich enough to marry 
during his lifetime, it can only be on condition 
that we live as one family, and that [ am never 
one bit less devoted to him than I am now.” 

Debenham looked graver still. 

**What you have to do, therefore,” said Miss 
Alleyne, with the most delightful air of decision, 
‘is to tell him first of all that we don’t want to 
marry for years and years to come—till you are 
quite rich and famous, you know; and then to 
promise that you will never dream of taking me 
away from him.” 

‘* But that is a very important promise, my 
dear Juliet,” said the young man, seriously. 

**To him; yes.” 

**To all of us. So important that very few 
men, I think, would like to give it.” 

“*If you were a prince of the blood, and of- 
fered to settle thousands a year on him,” she re- 
plied, ‘papa would never give his consent on 
any other terms.” 

** But if I once gave that promise—” 

**Then I don’t. think papa would mind your 
being poor—not in the least. In fact, he would 
prefer it; because I should remain unmarried 
all the longer.” 

‘“*'That was not what I meant. I was about 
to say that if once I gave that promise, I should 
feel sacredly bound to keep it—and it might 
prove impracticable.” 

“* How is that possible ?” 

He might have said, because Mr. Alleyne was 
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utterly selfish, and that selfish »cople were diffi- 

cult to live with; or again, he might have said, 

because such duties and such devotion as Mr. 

Alleyne was in the habit of e from his 
daughter would be incompatible the per- 
formance of her duties as a wife. But he would 

yor be so ungracious, He only sighed, and 

said : 

“*We are all human; we all have our tem- 
pers and jealousies. These I know, 
seldom answer, and generally end in mutual dis- 
agreement.” 

‘* But we would resolve to let nothing of that 
sort creep in. It depends on you 
know, after all; and as for papa, why he is the 
most. courteous and charming person in the 
world, if only he is allowed to have his own 
way.” 

‘** But when that is every one’s case?” 

“*Tt is not every one’s case. It is not mine; 
and I’m sure it is not yours.” 

‘*Then there is my mother.” 

‘*She shall live with us too, of course; and 
then we shall be always four to make up the even- 
ing rubber. Why, it will be perfect paradise !* 
And oh, Temple—” 

** Well, my darling?” 

“* Suppose they fell in love too ?” 

‘** What do. you mean? Who?” 

‘*Mrs. Debenham and papa! There, I proph- 
esy it—the oracle prophesies it! ‘They will fall 
in love with each other, and be married too, 
and we shall be the happiest household in the 


-whole world!” 


‘The air rang again with her joyous laughter ; 
but Debenham forced a grave smile, and made 
no reply. 

Miss Alleyne looked at her watch. 

‘*Oh dear!” she said, “it is breakfast-time. 
Who would believe that we had been here an 
hour ?” 

“If you told me we had been here three 
hours, I should not be surprised,” said Deben- 


am. 

“Indeed! Does the time seem so long?” 

“* Ah, you have never read a poem of Long- 
fellow’s called ‘The Monk Felix.’” 

**Yes, I have. ‘The Monk Felix went out for 
a walk, and stopped to listen to the singing of a 
bird; and when he came back to his convent all 
the monks were changed, and he found he had 
been gone a hundred years.” 

** Ah, but the bird sang of heavenly things, 
so that the monk fell into a miraculous ecstasy, 
and the hundred years went by like a few min- 
utes. Now my case, you see, is even stronger. 
I have not merely heard of the joys of a para- 
dise—I have been in paradise. Tell me that I 
have been here with you three days—three 
weeks—three months—and I will believe it im- 
ery pretty compliment,” laughed Miss 
Alleyne ; ‘‘ but a trifle too elaborate. But in- 
deed I must not linger here another moment.” 

**Yes, one moment. I shall go into Mon- 
mouth to-day, to see if I can find a ring for this 
dear little finger. How I wish I had any thing 
by which to measure the size of it!” - 

**No, no—I never wear rings.” 

“The more reason whfy you should wear 
mine. I must label you ‘sold,’ you know, as 
they label the pictures in the exhibition. - I su 
pose I had better not walk back with you to t 
house ?” 

“Oh no—not for the world. Papa will be 
dreadfully cross, too, when he comes down and 
finds no coffee ready.” - 

“Like the rest of the world, Mr. Alleyne’s 
most benevolent time, of course, is after din- 
ner.” 

‘“*T think it is—but pray, pray let me go now. 
You will see me again, you know, in an hour.” 

“* Ah, it is hard to let you go, even for an 
hour !” 

And he held her, and kissed her again and 
again, and when she broke from him, half an- 
gry, half laughing, stood looking after her till 
the last flutter of her dress had vanished behind 
the willows. . 

And then he sighed, and gnawed his mus- 
tache, and remained there for a long time, think- 
ing. His thoughts, however, seemed scarcely 
to be the thoughts of a happy lover. He looked 
perplexed and anxious, and by-and-by began 
throwing stones into the river in a dreary, ab- 
stracted way, as if hardly conscious of what he 
was doing. 

** Well, I needn’t speak to him to-day, any 
how,” he muttered, presently. ‘‘ ‘To-morrow 
will do, after dinner.” 

And then, shaking off his reverie, he turned, 
with long, swift strides, toward the village. 

‘To-morrow—ah, who can foresee to-morrow ! 














LETTER-W RITING. 

T was the saying of an astute old statesman, 
that really it was a great waste of time to read 
and reply to letters; for that after six months 
half of them had answered themselves, and the 
other half had been proved unworthy a reply. 
But that is not a very moral maxim to go through 
the world with; it may be convenient to the sin- 
ners, but it is a sin nevertheless. And this neg- 
lect to answer letters is a very worrying and 
annoying, and sometimes a very hurtful, sin. 
You wait and watch and haunt the postman like 
an avenging spirit, and your heart sinks with 
anxiety; but no reply comes to your earnest 
prayer, your anxious query. Your friend does 
not care to realize your position. Perhaps he 
knows that all is right, and that you have no real 
cause for dread ; and, knowing this, he does not 
think it necessary to put himself to trouble that 
he may quiet your fears. He thinks you stupid 
for having fears at all, and that you ought to ac- 
cept his silence as good news, according to the 
old saying. If he had sympathy or real under- 





standiug, he would know differently ; but is not 
the great want of humanity, after all, the want 


of that loving and intelligent sympathy by which 
‘we enter into the feelings and the sufferings of 


‘others as though they were our own, and, by con- 
sequence, do our best to prevent and alleviate ? 
Almost as i , if not quite so painful, in 
fact, more all things considered, as the 
bad habit of not answering letters at all, is that 
of replying to them without answering in the 
true sense of the word; not giving the informa- 
tion wanted, not taking any notice of the ques- 
tions asked, writing all abroad and without refer- 
ence to what may have been foregoing. The 
le given to this sin write to you, certainly, 
ut that is all. They know that you have writ- 
ten to them, and that they owe you a return, so 
they scrawl their conscience clear of their debt, 
pe are satisfied. But for answer, for all the 
real meaning and good of a reply, their letters 
are utterly and entirely 





LOW-FLYING. 


Low flies the summer swallow—scenting rain, 
And low my heart from prescience of pain ; 
When the clouds scatter, both wiil mount again. 


The summer swallow skims so low for flies, 
And finds in cloudy, not in sunny skies: 
So I, by being sad, may grow more wise. 


‘Nor men nor swallows can soar every day, 
And men and swallows should not, if they may, 
And well for both that sktes are sometimes gray. 


For though this world is dull without the sun, 
More sweetly shines he after showers are done, 


And eyes are gladder when the tears have run. 


~ Therefore, to-day, I would not, if I could, 
Forego my grief, and be of merry mood; 
As well might swallows rise and miss their food. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A LADY who has for many years resitied in San 
Francisco, and has had considerable experi- 
ence with the Chinese as house-servants, is of 
opinion that Eastern ple have no correct idea 
of the cleanliness of Chinamen, and cf their gener- 
alexcellence. Sheprefers them to any other class 
of help, finding them uniformly tidy, honest, fru- 
gal, and industrious, and taking great pride in 
the excellence of their work. ey are capable 
of doing all the kinds of labor usually expected 
from household servants, many being employed 
in California as nurses and seamstresses. The 
Chinese women of San Francisco are very differ- 
ent in character and habits from the men. They 
are idle, ignorant, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, vicious. Respectable Chinamen say 
they will not bring their wives and children 
there until they are sure they can be protected. 
Those who have employed the Chinese men ex- 
tensively regard them as conscientious and faith- 
ful. One gentleman of California, who has been 
for years an agent between the Chinese laborer 
and his employer, states that he has had business 
relations with not less than twenty-five thousand 
of this class, and that he has never known a sin- 
gle case where a Chinaman has broken his con- 
ract. We have seen it stated that the Superin- 
tendent of the Central Pacific Railroad, after 
ha employed thirteen thousand Chinese, 
said that he never heard of one who could not 
read and write in his own language. 





The rumor that Prince Arthur will visit New 
York in November has occasioned quite a stir 
among the curious in all social circles. 





The Eads bridge, which is being constructed 
across the mer at St. — is rapidly 
progressing. The culties attendant on the 
spanning so large and rapid a stream are great. 

e contractors, however, are confident of com- 
leting the bridge within three years. Captain 
Eads visited all bridges of note in Europe, 
with a view of employing the most approved 
lans. The estimated cost of this structure is 
7,000,000, 





Very few persons can give such a pleasant tes- 
timony at the close of life as did a lady who late- 
ly died in Paterson, New Jersey. She remarked 
to her family, who were gathered around her 
bedside, that in all her married life of twenty- 
five years neither a cross word nor look had ever 

ed between herself and husband. Such an 

armonious union is rare indeed in these days 

of hasty and incongruous marriages and reck- 
less divorces. 





An interesting document, a to relate 
to the Arctic Expedition under Sir John Frank- 
lin, has recently been found at San Buenaven- 
tura, on the California coast. This paper, so 
far as hus been learned, appears to contain in 
substance the same information which was ob- 
tained from the record discovered by Captain 
M‘Clintock, on King William’s Island, in 1859. 
It Le an account of the wintering of the ex- 
pedition at Beechy Island in 1846 and 1847, of 
the desertion of the ships Zrebus and Terror 
when the party numbered 105, and of the death 
of Sir John Franklin on June 11, 1847. It is 
hard to realize how such a document, commit- 
ted to the waves more than twenty years ago, 
could have safely made a voyage of about 
eight thousand miles. Fuller details will be 
awaited with interest. 





A candidate for settlement in a certain parish 
in Connecticut made a grand mistake the other 
day. He remarked in one of his trial sermons 
that ‘‘when women fall into sin they suffer less 
from compunction of consciencé than men.” 
The ladies of the congregation were unanimous- 
ly of the opinion that the candidate would not 
answer, and they carried the day. ° 





A fearful event is reported from Niagara Falls, 
but whether the result of boastful daring, or of 
design, is not known. A young man Tort his 
hotel at Niagara one morning, and crossed the 
ferry to Canada. In going over he remarked to 
the ferry-man, while looking up at thé Falls, 
that he could walk over on the edge of the Falls. 
He went to Table Rock, took off his coat, and 
laid it on a timber, gave his money and watch 
to a boy standing by, walked into the water, 
which is shallow, and about 10 feet from the 











bank sat down or slipped down and shot over 
the precipice. Some persons were below the 
sheet of water at the time. His body remained 
on the rock below for several minutes, and coul¢ 
be seen by them. It was then washed off, and 
has not yet been recovered. 





The catalogue of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege contains the names of seventy-three ladies 
and ninety-seven gentlemen. This is its fourth 
year. 

A very convenient method of dining has been 
adopted on some of the principal French rail- 
ways. At certain stations railway officials in- 
quire if you desire to dine; and if so, the fact is 
telegraphed to the station where the meal is to 
be provided. Even the number of your com- 
partment goes with it. On arriving at the sta- 
tion a box is put into your hands. It contains 
four courses, with soup and wine. You are al- 
lowed forty minutes to eat, which you do while 
the car is on its way. The dinner is hot and ex- 
cellent. You eat at your leisure, and are charged 
the moderate price of sixty cents for the arrange- 
ment, 





French ingenuity is equal to any emergency, 
and meets every want. Ifa Parisian gentleman 
is fond of indulging in the piseatorial art, and 
brooks are too far away, or fishes scarce in them, 
all he needs to do is to call on some lady (he 
must be careful to find the right one) of wealth. 
In her drawing-room will be an immense marble 
shell in which are to be seen a great number of 
fishes of various species. The servant will say, 
‘Madame is at her toilette; but if, while wait- 
ing for her, Monsieur would like to pass his 
time in fishing, he will find here hooks, lines, 
and bait. As for fish, the shell is full of them.”’ 





It is a beautiful truth that “the foundation of 
domestic happiness is faith in the virtue of wo- 
man; the foundation of political happiness, con- 
fidence in the integrity of man; the foundation 
of all happiness, temporal and eternal, reliance 
on the goodness of God.”’ 





The little State of Delaware is growing smail- 
er every year. The Delaware River makes an 
annual encroachment upon its real estate of from 
ten to twenty feet, and buildings that once stood 
in the midst of fields are now under water. The 
light-house near Bowers’s Beach has been re- 
moved three times. 


A story is told of an old Scotch minister who 
one Sunday saw his whole et asleep 
except an idiot in the gallery. He stopped, and 
his people all woke up, and then he cried, “‘ Are 
= not ashamed to be asleep as I preach the 

Yord, while that poor idiot is broad awake?” 
***Deed, minister,’’ the fool replied, “ if I hadna 
been an idiot I wad’a been asleep too.” There 
are few ministers as charitable as Augustus 
Staples, who, when the warm weather came on, 
and his congregation of farmers would be mostly 
asleep by the time he got to secondly, instead 
of getting aggravated at the sight, a tender and 
kindly feeling would come over him as he 
thought how hard it must be to listen, how 
well they had listened, and how thoroughly 
they were enjoying their nap, until he almost 
feared to disturb them. 





A new musical wonder, invented by an Italian, 
and exhibited at the Paris Exposition, has been 
attracting some attention in this city. This in- 
strument differs from the ordinary piano only in 
the addition of two little hammers, which, after 
striking a key, continue to oscillate until the 
key is raised, thus producing a ‘ tremolo” 
upon the note of singular effect and beauty. 

hese auxiliary hammers are set in motion by a 
spring which is wound up before playing. Only 
one instrument has yet been brought to America. 





Fears of premature burial in France are not 
unfounded, if this terrible story, which comes 
well-attested, is true: A young lady of Agen 
died about a year ago and was buried in the 
cemetery of Sainte Foi. Not long since her 
mother also expired, having before her death 
expressed a wish to repose in the same coffin 
with her daughter. A large coffin was accord- 
ingly constructed to contain the two corpses, 
and the body of the young lady exhumed. It 
was then discovered that the winding-sheet had 
been torn open, and the right hand, which was 
peg = a from its folds, was deeply marked 
with bites. On the lid of the coffin were some 
marks made with the crucifix which lay on her 
breast, and the whole circumstances of the case 
left no doubt that the unfortunate Poung lady 
ee a victim to the horrors of premature 
burial. 





Rice paper is said to be the best food for gold- 
fishes, with now and then a minute quantity of 
raw meat. The rice Pros should be cut very 
fine. In summer gold-fishes require fresh water 
every day; in winter every alternate day is suf- 
ficient. The fishes should not be placed in very 
cold water, the chill must be taken off. 





A batch of bread, consisting of eighty-one 
loaves, that was put ifto an oven at Pompeii 
nearly eighteen hundred years ago, has just been 
taken out, and is found to be somewhat overdone, 
which is certainly not surprising. These loaves, 
which were found in the course of recent excava- 
tions, are about nine inches in diameter, rather 
flat, and divided, by eight lines radiating from 
the centre, into segments. 





At the last monthly meeting of the Ladies’ 
Art Association it was announced that a room 
had been procured in Clinton Hall, where about 
twenty lady artists could be furnished with easel 
room at a moderate expense. 





‘‘Canning”’ eggs in their own shells is some- 
thing new in the preserving line. But the proc- 
ess was explained at a late meeting of the New 
York Farmers’ Club. When two or three dozen 
eggs are obtained from the nests place them ina 
dish and pour scalding water over them, and A 
e albumen is fixed 


mediately turn it off. This process is 
three times, by which means 


or coagulated, the pores of the shells closed, and 
the egg, as it were, canned in its own covering. 
The eggs thus prepared are then packed in salt, 
with the apex downward, and they are said to 
keep perfectly fresh for many months. 
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Crochet Purse, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus purse is crocheted with silk twist—the foundation with black, and the 
figures with different colored silks. Beginning on the straight end of the purse 
make, with black silk, a foundation of 112 ch. (chain), jom these in a round 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet in the round 55 rounds sc. (sin- 
gle crochet), the Ist entirely with black silk, and the 2d-53d in the 
design and colors given by Fig. 2. The purse must count four 
figures in the round. Fig. 2 gives an entire figure, and shows the 
manner in which it is joined to the following figure. In changing 


KNITTED AND Crocuet Breap Baa. 


posed of 14 rounds sc. with different colored silks, in the de- 
sign given by Fig. 3; and lastly, 13 more open-work double 
crochet rounds with black silk. In the last six of these 
rounds round off the purse by narrowing at regular distances ; 
the narrowing is done by working an sde. (short double cro- 
chet) in two consecutive ch., and then working three stitches off 
together with one thread, Lastly, line the part worked in single 
crochet with black silk, border the slit with a round of open- 
work dc. of yellow silk, and crochet the foundation stitches 





the color of the 
silks the last stitch 
worked in each col- 
or must not be com- 
pleted with the 
same color, but with 
that of the following 
stitch, The 54th 
and 55th rounds 
are worked entire- 
ly in black silk. 
Then, with black 
silk, work for the 
middle part of the 
purse: Ist round, 
—Always altern- 
ately 1 ch. and 1 de. 
(double crochet) i 
every second fol- 
lowing stitch, then 
33 open-work dou- 
ble crochet rounds, 
always working the 
dc. in the ch. of the 
former round; the 
first five of these 
rounds are also 
worked in the 
round, but the re- 
maining rounds are 
worked backward 
and forward so as to form the slit of the purse. 
The part now following is again worked ia 
the round. With black silk work 50 more 
open-work double crochet rounds ; after which 
work a thick 
stripe com- 





together with single crochet, taking care to bring the slit in Fig. 8.—Brap Broocn. 


the middle of the upper part of the purse. 


Knitted and Crochet Bread Bag. 

Tuts bag is knitted of gray twine in an 
open-work design. It consists of single tri- 
angular pieces, which are ornamented with 
herring-bone stitch of red castor wool. An 
open-work border is crocheted above the 
knitted part. The bag is fifteen inches long. 
Begin each part at the under point, make a 
foundation of two stitches, and knit back- 
ward and forward entirely plain, adding’ one 
stitch at the end of each round (for this knit 
out of the last stitch one stitch plain and one 
purled) till there are six stitches on the nee- 
dle. Then follows the 5th round.—Slip 1, 
narrow 1 (putting two stitches together), 
make 2, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1. 6th 
round.—Entirely plain (of the made stitches 
knit and purl 1). Widen at the end of the 
round. 7th round.—Slip 1, narrow 1, make 
2, knit 2, make 2, narrow 1, knit 1; 8th 
round.—Slip 1, knit the remaining stitches 
plain; of the two made stitches again knit 
1 and purl 1. The following rounds are 


knitted like the 7th and 8th, but the number of stitches is increased by 
two in each pattern row. The 15th round counts ten stitches; then, after 


Tassels and gre- 
lots of different colored silk complete the purse. 


[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—NEepie-Case 
with Emery CusHron. 
Wirnovur Cover. 


knitting the 16th round like the 8th, begin with the 17th round the open- 


work design which is continued to the upper edge. 17th round.—Slip 1, 


narrow 1, make 2, knit 4, narrow 1, make 2, narrow 1, knit 4, make 2, 











Fig. 1.—Crocuer Pursse.—([See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Fig. 4.—Brap Ear-Rine. 


[See Fig. 5.] 





[See Fig. 1.] 


e 


Fig. 5.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Brap Ear-Rrxe.—{See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 3.—Desien For Crocuet Purse. 


illustration. 
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llow; & Black; 
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narrow 1, knit 1. 


18th-20th rounds.—These are worked like the previous 


rounds; the three stitehes on each side of the double made stitches must be 


i, 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF 


MAKING BRroocn. 
[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 








Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-CAsE 
with Emery CusuHton. 
Wits Cover. 


knitted plain, and the remainder of the stitches so that the design appears plain 
on the right side. 
make 2, narrow 1, narrow 1, make 2, narrow 1, knit 4, make 2, 
narrow 1, knit 1. ‘The 22d—24th rounds are like the 18th-20th. 
The design must be alternated with every new repetition, and 
the widening at each side arranged accordingly. When there 
are 38 stitches on the needle in all knit to the upper edge the 
open-work design on the outer edge as follows: slip 1, narrow 1, 
make 2, narrow 
1, knit 2, with the 
middle 24 stitch- 
es of the founda- 
tion; then again 
with the last 7 
stitches, knit 2, 
narrow 1, make 
2, narrow 1, knit 
The number 
of stitches must 
remain the same. 
When the knit- 
ted part is long 
enough, knit four 
rounds plain, then 
one round altern- 
ately make 1, knit 
two stitches to- 
gether plain; then 
again 
entirely 
then cast off.— 
Having knitted 4 
more such parts, 
sew them togeth- 
er, fastening the 
edge stitches of 
the parts, and 
crochet 4 rounds 
double crochet on the upper edge. Orna- 
ment the seams in the manner shown by the 
Run red cords through the up- 
per open-work part, and fasten on the lower 


21st round.—Slip 1, narrow 1, make 2, knit 4, narrow 1, 


3 rounds 
plain ; 


Explanation of Symbols: @ Red; # Green; 
Oo Yellow: ® Black; & Blue; © Gray; ! White. 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Crocuet Purse. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

part a tassel 

made of gray twine and red wool. 


Bugle and Bead Brooches and Ear-Rings, 
Figs. 1-5. 


Tuts jewelry, which is only designed for very young girls, 
is pretty and easily made. ‘The brooches and ear-rings are 
made of cut jet beads and bugles on a circular foundation 
of pasteboard covered smoothly with black silk. Cut the 
silk the size of the pasteboard, allowing for a seam around 
the edge, and overseam the edges closely toge@her. 

For the brooch, Fig. 1, sew in the middie of the founda- 
tion prepared as described a convex mould, in the manner 
shown by Fig. 2; this must also have been 
previously covered with black silk. Then 
sew large and small black beads on the foun- 
dation in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, and in the middle fasten a jet plate or 
a flat cut bead of the requisite size, designed 
to imitate a stone. On the remaining space 
of the foundation arrange small jet rings, 
which are held down in the manner shown 
by Fig. 1 by means of scallops of small beads, 
In working these scallops fasten a larger 
bead inside of each ring; in doing this put 
the needle through the upper silk covering 
toward the edge of the foundation and then 
back in the same manner. Lastly, arrange 
the beads between the rings, edge the brooch 
with a row of small beads, and fasten a pin 
on the back of the foundation. 

The brooch, Fig. 3, is made similarly, but 
in this make the outer part of the foundation 
also in rounds with large and small black 
beads, in doing which lay a few threads of 
coarse black silk underneath so as to make 
the outer part convex. Fasten the pin on 
the under side of the foundation. 


For making the ear-rings fasten a silver wire around the edge of the 
foundation, and make the hooks of this wire; then sew to the founda- 


tion covered with silk a convex mould of suitable size, also covered with 


silk; cover this with black beads of graduated sizes ih the same manner 


as the brooch, Fig. 1, and sew a jet plate or stone in the centre. 























Explanation of Symbols: @ Black; ® Green; ® Red; & Lilac; O Yellow (the last silk). 


TarestrY DesicN For Borper ror Cuarr, Mat, Ete. 
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2, work four circles of leaves—the inner circle counts four leaflets, each of which is com- 
posed of 8 ds. (double stitches), 1 p. (picot), 8 ds. The next circle counts seven leaflets. 
‘The number of stitches of each leaflet is the same as that of the inner circle, but the leaf- 
lets must be joined after the first four, and before the last four ds., by means of a picot. 
The leaflets of the third and fourth circles each count 4 ds. more, besides which each 
leaflet of the last circle has five picots, as shown by the illustration. These four 
rows of leaves are sewed on a circular piece of black tulle of the requisite size. 
The leaves are worked in the manner shown by the illustration, observing that 
the stems are worked with two threads. 


Crochet Wall Cushion. 


Tus cushion is designed to be hung on the wall over sofas or low- 
backed arm-chairs. The cushion is of green silk, and the cover is 
crocheted of gray twisted wool in the design shown by the illus- 
tration. Begin in the centre of the crochéted cover with a 
foundation of 9 ch. (chain), join this in a ring, and crochet 
around the ring: Ist round.—16 se. (single crochet). 2d 
round.—In each se. 2 de. (double croehet). Crochet 
8 ch. instead of the first de. 3d round.—Alternately 
3 se., one figure composed of 2 stc. (short treble 
crochet). In working these stitches put the 
needle around the front vein of a stitch in the 
first round, and work both stc. off together. 
4th round.—Eleven times alternately 1 
de., 7 ch., passing over two stitches of 
the former round; crochet 3 ch. in- 
stead of the first de. The de. are 
crocheted around both veins of 
the stitches. At the end of the 

round fasten to the 3 ch. b 
means of an sl. (slip stitch). sth 
round.—On each chain-stitch scallop 
crochet 8 sc., 2 sc. in the middle stitch, 
besides which work after the first of these 
two middle stitches a picot composed of 4 
ch., 1 sl. in the first of the 4 ch. Always pass 
over the de. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Again lay the thread on a picot of the star, in which 
the under side of the work must be turned up, and 
* make for one of 
the thick stripes 
e3, foundation as fol- 
lows: 15 ch., 1 picot 
composed of 4 ch, and 1 
# _ sl. in the first of these, 21 
" ch., 1 p., 9 ch., 1 p., 7 ch., . 
1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 6 ch., 1 p.,5ch., 1 p., 
j 10 ch., 1 p., 7 


Needle-Case with Emery Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 664. 

Turs useful and elegant little case is desirable for the sewing table, or it may even be 
carried in the pocket. The foundation is square, of pasteboard, about two inches and a 
half high, furnished with a cover, and covered with colored silk embroidered with a 
simple pattern in point Russe. The upper part of the case is cut out in the shape 
of a half-moon on all four of the upper edges in the manner shown by Fig. 2, 
which gives the box without the cover. Within the case is fastened a smaller 
pasteboard box filled with steel filings or emery, the upper end of whichis 4 
covered with colored silk; this forms a little emery bag, which must only 
be fastened on the bottom of the box. Put a paper of needles on each 
side between the outer and inner box in the manner shown by Fig. 2. 
Cover the outside of the case with colored silk embroidered in point 
Russe, in the manner shown by Fig. 1; the silk pieces are fas- 
tened to the case with fine button-hole stitches. 


Tapestry Design for Border for Chairs, etc. 
See illustration on page 664. 

Tuts design is used as a border for arm-chairs, 
mats, etc., which are set together in alternate 
strips of plush and tapestry. It is worked on 
canvas in cross stitch, with zephyr or castor 
wool, in the colors given by the illustration. 
The canvas must correspond in coarseness 
to the wool. 


Squares for Covers, etc., in 
Netted Guipure and Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1-4. 

‘THESE squares are worked part- 
ly in netted guipure and partly in 
point Russe and satin stitch. They 
are used for large and small covers, for 
the covers of toilette cushions, mouchoit 
cases, etc. When used for a cover the squares 
must be set together, and regularly repeated as 
shown by the illustrations; or such a cover may 
also be made only of embroidered or netted gui- 
pure squares. 
The embroider- | 
ed squares are 
worked in button- 
hole stitch on the outer 
edge. The edge of the 
cover is finished with lace 
or fringe. 


Black Silk ch., *. Pass- 


Peplums, > A rm . De Fat Be. — ing over the last 
Figs. 1 and 2. Ga 5 Ei ‘ : } : Mt § bch. work back- 
th ' Re : J ‘ , i= : p ward on this 
Tue peplum, ¢ & foundation: Ist 
Fig. 1, consists > round. — 80 sc 
of two double in such a man- 
pleated pieces of ner that the pi- 
black silk, which cots of the foun- 
are fastened on dation shall turn 
a foundation of downward (the 
gees ~ last 13 stitches 
aa place where the i ‘ 
Fig. 2.—Brack Sirk Perum. two pieces are nee. Sat) Fig. 1.—Briacx Six Pepto. 
: . joined is covered. ch., turn the 
by a pleated strip of black silk. Each piece of the : ; work, and work the 2d round.—On each se. again 
peplum is twenty-two inches long and fourteen Fig. 2.—Tatrep Sprig For 1 se., always putting the needle through the back 
inches wide on the under end, and is sloped off on CRAVATS, ETC. vein of the stitch. The last sc. is crocheted in the 
both sides in such a manner that the upper mage last stitch of the former round and in the last foun- 
only five inches, Double these pieces across kw dation stitch. Then fasten the thread and cut it off. Begin on the same side, 
middle, interline them with stiff yr weg eg ~ but in the eighth stitch from the beginning of the foundation row, and work 
edges on each end, and gather the other side till it hoi al he path the 3d round.—1 sc. in each of the following seven stitches, then 1 de. in every 
is only two inches and a half wide. Then fasten both pieces along the gath- stitch ; but in the last two stitches 1 sdc., 2 se.; then 1 sc. in the sc. of the 
ered edges on a foundation of the requisite length and an inch and a half in round before the last. Fasten the thread. Now begin with the first founda- 
width, and cover the gathers by means of a pleated band in pr ape tion stitch and work the 4th round.—On the still free foundation 
ner shown by the illustration. Set the finished peplum on a belt an stitches and the stitches immediately following 13 sc., then 2 sdc. in 
— pred half wide, trimmed with silk folds, and fastened with the front vein of the fourth sc. of the second round; work both sde. 
af Pagan ag . ‘ ces ts off together; this forms one figure. Then eighteen times alternately 
The peplum, Fig. 2, is of double silk and stiff interlining, edged 8 se., one figure in the fourth following stitch of the second round. 
with silk fringe an inch and a half wide. It consists of a three-cor- The figures must all run diagonally. Lastly, work single crochet in 
nered piece, each straight side of which is twelve inches long, and hu the still free stitches to the last foundation stitch, then with 1 ch. turn, 
corners of which are rounded off on the diagonal side. Six inches and work the 5th round.—1 sc. in the back vein of each stitch of the 
from the middle corner gather this along in the manner shown by the former round. ‘This completes one of the thick stripes, after which 
illustration, and turn down the middle corner so as to conceal the follows the open-work part which joins the stripes. Without turning 
gathers, Edge the peplum with fringe, turn down the under corners the work crochet from left 
a little over each other, and to right from the end of 
lay them in an upward pleat the last stitch 12 ch., 1 p. 
y about an inch and a quar- (care must be taken that 
m, ter deep. Lay the upper all the picots of this round 
m edge of the peplum in a 


























































SQUARES FOR COVERS, ETC., IN 
Nettep Guirure AND Emproipery,. 










Fig. 1.—APpPLicaTION 
Gurpure Sprig FoR 
CRAVATS, ETC. 
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; shall point upward), 2 ch., 4 
wafer poem ~~) fasten to the ninth se. of ote 
the middle; this consists Ce OS ee ae ae a 





of two pleated pieces of from the end; 3 ch.,1 p., 











: 9 ch., fasten to the tenth 

double silk each fourteen followi ; 3ch.,1 

. ‘ollowing se. ; 3 ch., 1 p., ' 
B inches long and three and 9 ch., fasten to the tenth Ay fbr! 
% a half inches wivle. sing se 











following se., 3 ch., 1 p., 11 ch., 
fasten to the tenth following sc., 
3 ch., | p., 11 ch., fasten to the 
tenth following se., 3 ch. ; and, 
now going back and counting j 
from the end, fasten to the third 
following ch. 1 ch,, 1 p. (all the 
picots of this round must turn 








fe Sprigs for ornamenting 
Cravats, Cap Ribbons, etc., 
> in Tatting and Guipure, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
# ‘THESE sprigs are sewed on the 
) Object which they are designed 














4 to trim. ‘They are of light col- downward), 11 ch., fasten to the ; 
ored rather oe Bt silk, Fig. 1 in fifth following ch. of the last 
guipure and Fig. 2 in tatting, chain-stitch scallop of the former 











though they may, of course, be round, 2 ch., fasten to the eighth 
worked also in white thread or 


crochet cotton. 








Lace Epoine ror VEILS, 
BLowsEs, ETC. 
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For making the sprig, Fig. 1, ae ‘ 

draw the design on heavy paper, 
and stretch threads according to 
the design, as when working such a ~ 
figures on a netted foundation. : 
First make a loop for each leaflet Ben 
and fasten it on the paper in the 4“ 
middle of the upper edge by means SAS. 
of a little cross stitch, after which 
stretch another thread in the mid- 
dle of the loop. Then work the 
threads in point de reprise, and 
work the wheel in the centre of 
the flower. In working the stems 
stick the needle backward and ’ F 
forward through the stretched ieee 


threads. Fig. 2.—Corner or Netrep Gutrpurr anp Crocuet Borper ror Cusiions, 
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Fig. 1.—Corner oF Crocuet BorpeR ror Cusnions, COVERLETS, ETC. For the flower of the sprig, Fig. CovVERLETS, ETC. 
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of ‘the 11 ch. just crocheted, 2 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 
1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., fasten to the fifth ch. of 
the following chain-stitch scallop of the former 
round, 4 ch., passing over four stitches fasten 
to the following stitch, 6 ch., 1 p., 6 ch., 1 p., 
1 ch., fasten to the fifth ch. of the following 
chain-stitch scallop of the former round, 4 ch., 
1 p., 13 ch., fasten to the fifth ch. of the follow- 
ing chain-stitch scallop of the former round, 3 
ch., fasten to the tenth of the last crocheted 13 
ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 6 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the 
third stitch after the picot of the last chain-stitch 
scallop of-the former roand, 3 ch., passing over 
the same number of stitches fasten to the follow- 
ing stitch, 2 ch., 1 p., 6 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., fasten 
to the last sc.; fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Now work a close stripe like the former, and 
make for this, beginning at the next picot of the 
star, a foundation as follows: 8 ch. fasten to the 
middle ch. between the two picots of the last 
chain-stitch scallop of the last open-work round 
(work again in the direction from left to right) ; 
7 ch., 1 p., 5 ch.; fasten with 1 sl. to the mid- 
die stitch of the following chain-stitch scallop, 
10 ch., fasten to the fifth stitch of the following 
scallop by means of 1 de., 4 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 
de. on the sixth stitch of the next chain-stitch 
scallop, 4 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 ste. in the third 
from the last stitch of the same scallop, 4 ch., 1 
p., 4ch., 1 p., L ch., 1 de. in the middle stitch 
of the following scallop, 4 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 
2 ch., 1 se. in the middle stitch of the following 
seallop, 6 ch., 1 p., 7 ch., then fasten to the 
seventh following sc. of the fifth round of the 
former close stripe, so that the stripes form scal- 
lops. Repeat from * till the work counts 11 
close stripes and the same number of open-work 
stri In working the last open-work stripe 
join this with the foundation stitches of the 
first stripe by means of sc. and dc., and also the 
first stripe with the last. Edge the completed 
cover with a lace of chain-stitch scallops and 
single crochet in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration, and fasten it on a corresponding cushion, 
which is ornamented with green silk tassels, and 
furnished with green silk cord for hanging up. 


Borders in Crochet and Netted Guipure, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 665. 

Tuese borders serve for trimming covers, 
cushions, quilts, antimacassars, etc. ‘The bor- 
der Fig. 1 is worked’entirely in double crochet 
and chain stitches, The distinctness of the il- 
lustration renders further description unneces- 
sary, and we need only mention that the double 
crochet must be worked closely and regularly, 
and that the samé number of stitches of the 
former round must always be passed over with 
the chain stitches. 

The border Fig. 2 consists of a netted founda- 
tion, which is worked in the manner shown by 
the illustration in point de — and point 
esprit. The outer edge is finished with a 
round of crocheted scallops and picots, which 
are worked from the illustration. 


Lace Edging for Veils, Blouses, etc. 
. See illustration on page 665. 

Tus edging may be used in various ways, 
and is of white lace embroidered with enameled 
cotton, or of black lace worked with filoselle, er 
several thicknesses of sewing-silk, according to 
the purpose for which it is designed. ‘The outer 
edge is worked in button-hole stitch. 











MRS. BENTICK’S COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 
Br ANNIE THOMAS. 


te the first time in her life young Mrs. Ben- 
tick was rejoicing in the feeling of money at 
command—money enough to compass all her de- 
~ sires. For five years she had been the wife of 
_. the only son of a rich man—‘‘ a merchant prince” 
he was styled in the vernacular of those who 
loved to tell the tale of his struggles, rise, and 
success. But the merchant prince had been any 
thing but prince-like in his dealings with his only 
son. To the poor and needy the old gentleman’ 
was kind, considerate, and almost lavishly gen- 
erous, but he*had no sympathy with the needs 
of refinement, and the poverty which galled a 
gentlewoman. Beauty did not appeal to 
im in the smallest degree. Ungainly form and 
glaring color, or soul-sickening dinginess, was no 
offense to his eye. Comfort did not appeal to 
him. He never felt it as a hardship himself to be 
cold, or tired, or hungry. Therefore his daugh- 
ter-in-law’s shuddering aversion to draughts, and 
walking, and to the one o'clock dinner that was 
the forerunner of nothing more appetizing and 
exhilarating than a six o'clock tea, was a mys- 
tery to him, ‘Old Mr. Bentick was light-hearted, 
cheerful, and hopefully satisfied in the midst of 
what was the most direful dullness to young Mrs. 
Bentick. But she bore all these things bravely 
for five years, and eked out the three hundred a 
year which he allowed his son most subtly, and 
refrained from openly rejoicing when the old man 
was gathered to his fathers, and her husband was 
announced to the world, through the medium of 
the press, as the heir of every thing old Mr. Ben- 
tick had accumulated. 
And his wealth was vast, sufficient to gratify 
ambition of the most ambitious 
justified in giv- 
to the wish that had been hers for a 
that she might have a permanent home 
that had waved through many cen- 
good “‘ country house,” wherein 
taste all the enjoyment that 
and and opportunity can procure. 
had married from a happy, prosperous 
but it was not one to which in these days 
} look back with regret or warm admi- 
ration, Her fathex was a thriving solicitor, who 
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had built him a roomy, great, red-brick place at 
Hoxton, where he had reared a large family in 

and plenty, and in ignorance almost of the 
life that lies west of Charing Cross. It was not 
until after Helen Langton married Frederick Ben- 
tick that she began to long for a free pass into 
this enchanted region. But when once the long- 
ing set in it possessed her fiercely, and so her fa- 
ther-in-law’s decree that they should live out at 
Newcross, because that omnibus-favored locality 
was cheaper than one of the western suburbs, had 
been grievous to her. 

It had been very grievous to her; but what 
was to be done on three hundred a year? Very 
little, she soon found ; so, like a sensible girl as 
she was, she accepted the situation, and made 
her dust-begrimed house in the Newcross Road 
as bright as she could with cheerfulness and flow- 
ers. But it was hard work—very hard work; 
and it was doubly hard when she reflected that 
there was no need for all the pinching and con- 
triving she was obliged to practice. But she 
cultivated patience as assiduously as she did pel- 
argoniums, and she was rewarded. 

For after five years of rather dispiriting servi- 
tude to small means, old Mr. Bentick, her father- 
in-law, died, and young Mr. Bentick, her hus- 
band, reigned in his stead. And as she reflected 
on this fact her heart and fancy reveled in the 
thought of what she would be free to do now, 
and she kissed her boy (who had been rather 
overmuch for the house in the Newcross Road), 
and told him ecstatically ‘* that he should have a 
pony now instead of a nasty perambulator that 
jolted him.” But still, though she said this, she 
did not moot the subject of change of residence 
to her husband until that dreaded hour for small 
householders—the time for spring cleaning—ap- 
proached, Then she said one night when they 
were sitting down to dinner—said in a tone that 
implied that they had both thoroughly made up 
their minds on the subject: 

‘*It is just about the time that I should have 
been turning this band-box of ours inside out to 
make it look fresh for the summer, if we had 
not been going to move.” 

‘*Going to move?” He repeated her words 
with an air of blank amaze that reminded her 
very much of the way his father used to look at 
her when she had confessed to the weakness of 
preferring to go four miles in a carriage to trudg- 
ing the same distance on foot. 

** Why, of course, Frederick, you will never 
think of remaining here under such altered cir- 
cumstances ; it would be parsimonious and nig- 
gardly in the extreme to do it.” Mrs. Bentick 
spoke with more temper than tact; but this was 
a venial error, considering all things—especially 
considering these five years of dusty isolation in 
the midst of the crowded Newcross Road. 

Mrs. Bentick was a pretty woman; under 
certain conditions she would be a beauty; but 
those conditions were, up to the juncture of which 
we are treating, unfulfilled. It is hard to be 
beautiful in a dress cut with the poculiarity that 
bespeaks the fifth-rate hand at a glance. It is 
hard to be beautiful in ill-assorted colors that 
must be worn together, because the wearer has 
not the wherewithal to carry her theoretical ap- 
preciation of harmonies of hue into practice. In 
a word, it is hard to be beautiful when a feeling 
of what women emphatically call ‘‘ dowdiness” 
is weighing one down. 

Not but what Mrs. Bentick had the art of 
making the best of things, but still her capabil- 
ities of looking well were hugely out of propor- 
tion to what had hitherto been her means of 
doing so. Now the position was improved, the 
means were equal to the capability, and both 
were prodigious. 

She had been a pretty girl when he married 
her, and she had been a charming, fascinating 
wife to him all throngh the five years’ servitude ; 
but he recognized a fresh element in her now. 
The ease and the gloss that come over all thin 
when money is plentiful surrounded her like a 
halo, and she was brighter and more beaming in 
her sable garments than she had ever been before. 

Old Mr. Bentick had gone to his rest in the 
summer, when the days were at their longest; 
and in the beginning of August his son and suc- 
cessor took his family down to a village on the 
southern sea-board, there to quietly cultivate 
health, and to con the advertisement sheet of the 
Times in search of a ‘‘ country house” that should 
seem suitable to Helen. 

For the first time since he had known her 
Helen was very hard to please. Justifiably so, 
he felt, when Helen reasoned with him, and ex- 
plained herself on the subject. ‘‘I am so fas- 
tidious, as you call it, about the place, Fred, 
because I want to love it so well myself as to be 
able to bring the children up to love it, and to 
make the boy feel that it will be a slight to us, 
and our care in selecting it, if he ever lets it go 
from him, or go down through extravagance or 


place—we shall all be mushrooms together ; and 
it won’t do to buy any o/d county family place, 
because there we should be incongruous.” 

** Better be content with an Italian villa at 
Penge,” her husband said, laughing; ‘‘there’s 
one in the market now, with lawns and wilder- 
nesses, and hot-houses and conservatories, and a 
lake with a couple of very neatly-made little isl- 
ands in it; it would be quite ‘country’ enough 
for you.” But Mrs. Bentick would not hear of 
it; so the daily conning of the Times was re- 
newed; and, at last, one morning she cried out : 

 ssayy ! You must start at once to look at 
this, Fred!” and she pointed with an exultant 
smile and a trembling finger to an advertisement 
that ran as follows : 

“For Iumepiatse Sace—A valuable property in the 
heart of Blankshire, comprising five hundred acres of 
valuable arable and pasture land; a roomy mansion, 


temp. seventeenth century, well adapted for a large 
family, with airy and extensive stables, conservato- 





ries, nm and hot houses, model farm buildings, etc., 
et. For particulars apply to Messrs. Trant = Sons, 
Solicitors, 142 High Street. 


carelessness ; besides, it won't do to get a young. 
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“* Fred, let us go and seé it,” she said, impa- 
tiently. 

“*My dear child, why take a journey due west 
in that way, probably for nothing? I will write 
to Messrs. Trant & Sons for particulars, if you 
like,” Mr. Bentick said, with a composure that 
was incomprehensible to the eager woman, who 
believed the majority of the statements made in 
advertisements, and fashioned in her fertile fancy 
a thonsand charming attributes about the place 
which were not named. 

The preliminary inquiries were made and an- 
swered in timeé—in a very short time if it was 
computed by hours and days, but a wearisome, 
tedious time according to Mrs. Bentick’s feel- 
ings. Nevertheless, long as it seemed, it was 
still August when the Benticks journeyed west 
to look at the advertised property. 

Among other things it had been described as 
‘‘easily accessible by train” in the florid adver- 
tisement. But to itan minds, ten miles 
from a railway station did not appear strikingly 
accessible. ‘* We must get a branch line and a 
station at one of the entrances to the park if we 
take it,” Mrs. Bentick said, as they drove under 
the archway of the principal gate, and saw them- 
selves gazed at with flaccid interest by the lodge- 
keeper's family, who were staying on ‘‘ on spec,” 
and who had seen too many possible purchasers 
come and go to have their hopes violently excited. 

‘*Court! there is something very euphonious 
in the simplicity of its name—it’s not any thing 
Court, or the Court, but simply Court; and do 
look at those German asters, Fred—yards of 
massive bloom! I shouldn’t hesitate about tak- 
ing the place if it is all as perfect as what we have 
seen.” Mrs. Bentick spoke with an enthusiasm 
that was partly due to her admiration of the 
grand ilex- bordered avenue along which they 
were being driven, and partly to her suspicion 
that her husband was, with true business caution, 
looking out for flaws. Of course she hoped that 
there were none; but with far more fervor she 
hoped that, if there were, he would not find them 
out until he had acquired possession, and she the 
mistress-ship, of this place that she longed for 
with a longing that was most curiously intense. 

Resistlessly, as it were, her eager will and vio- 
lent wishes bore him on, suffering him to see only 
what was good about Court. And, indeed, it 
would have been hard for even the most hyper- 
critically disposed to see other than good about 
a place in which nature and art had combined to 
work their utmost and their best. 

It was a fine old quadrangular building, stand- 
ing well up on the side of a slope, and was ap- 
proached by a succession of terraces from the 
south, and by a winding drive from the north- 
west. A thickly-grown wood protected and 
backed the house on the north or hill side, and 
the valley of the park stretched itself out on the 
south and east in a charming mosaic of wood 
and water and glossy turf. ‘The furniture, some 
of which had been in Court from the date of its 
erection, was to be taken at a valuation. Alto- 
gether it far exceeded any country house Mrs. 
Bentick had ever imagined in her wildest dreams, 
and she pressed forward to the attainment of it 
with commensurate ardor. 

The end of it was, that Mr. Bentick put him- 
self into further communication with Messrs. 
Trant & Sons without further delay, and Court 
became his property; and those who had been 
indigenous to its soil ever since its soil had boast- 
ed of a name, were aliens and strangers to it 
henceforth. So the part of Mrs. Bentick’s de- 
termination which bore reference to the not fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of some great race gone 
to decay was proved as idle wind and breath. 
How it might be about the absolute happiness 
which the sanguine-spirited, pure-hearted lady 
hoped to enjoy there remains to be seen. 

Court about four miles from the town in 
which Messrs. Trant & Sons had their offices ; 
and curiously it happened that whatever took 
ae at Court, even to the eating of the earliest 

b and picking of the earliest pea, was known 
in this town. Consequently, the Benticks, who 
staid a night at the chief hotel of —— in order 
to give Messrs. Trant & Sons time to affect to 
demur at some things which Mr. Bentick pro- 
posed, were seen and marked well by some of 
the town gentry and their wives when they (the 
Benticks) strolled out the following morning. 

And judgment was passed upon them—the 
usual faultless judgment that is passed unceas- 
ingly in ignorance and prejudice Lf one set of 
human beings about another. e@ was pro- 
nounced to be an excellent type of the exempla- 
ry citizen, but not the man ever to enact the part 
of county magnate or rollicking squire with much 
success. Still a fine, gentlemanlike, thoroughly 
respectable young man, who would be a credit 
to the county did he ever come forward promi- 
nently in it. But as for her, ‘* their heads grave 
people shook,” as they did in bluff King Harry's 
days relative to the pretty cook of a certain prior 
immortalized in the ‘‘Ingoldsby Legends.” It 
was proposed and carried without one dissentient 
voice that the joyous-hearted, joyous-faced wo- 
man, who was extra-brilliant just now on account 
of having carried her point, was a failure as re- 
garded Court; was fast, as a mere product of 
the age was sure to be; and would be a deteri- 
orating element to her husband in the neighbor- 
hood. For all this, it was decreed that she was 
to be courteously entreated and mentioned with 
discretion. For she was Mrs. Bentick of Court 
now—the grande dame of the district now by 
right of reigning, there. 

They had hardly settled down for the late 
autumn and winter in their new home before 
these first hastily formed opinions of them were 
remodeled, as it were. He was found to be 
perfect, capable of enacting any part that was 
offered to him to perfection; and she was ad- 
judged to be ever so much better than she had 
seemed at first; ‘‘ quite a devoted wife and mo- 
ther.” Perhaps if they had seen unrolled the 





legend of those five years which she had passed 
in the cramped little house in the Newcross 
Road, they would have pronounced these things 
in their hearts as well as with their li Even 


as it was, be Bs well-inclined-to-visit old in- 
habitants of the district round about Court) pro- 


nounced these dicta with sufficient fervor to de- 
ceive each other, and the Benticks were pro- 
nounced decided successes by all who deemed 
that they had a right to Leer on the subject. 

Pretty Mrs. Bentick bloomed into a second 
spring of youth, health, and beauty under the 
influence of her Y sim orn She was an orna- 
ment to the rather solitary and unfrequented 
roads, as she drove along them in her little 
miniature mail-phaeton, drawn by a pair of 
handsome bay ponies, whose black points and - 
long tails and manes were pronounced to be the 
very acme of perfection for a lady’s pair. She 
was quite a sight in her untouched happiness, 
and her graceful, well-dressed, rather piquant 
beauty. Her soft, dark, almond-shaped eyes 
were always dancing good-humoredly, and her 
dark, glowing face seemed lighted up with ex- 
tra warmth in these days, and the full, red, 
smiling lips were always parted in her merry 
smiles, She was a happy woman, and her hap- 
piness lit up every thing about her, until her 
sunny presence was prized in the neighborhood 
as it deserved to be, although the Benticks had 
been rash enough to come to Court without a 
pedigree. 

At length, when the winter was over, and the 
early spring flowers were showing out timidly, a 
counter-attraction arose, and Mrs. Bentick was 
no longer the object of undivided attention. A 
delicate and sweet-looking woman made her 
appearance in the parish church of the little 
town that was nearest to Court, and on inquiry 
it transpired that she was a widow, come there 
to seek retirement, and that she was one of ‘‘ the 
Fortescues.” 

There was still a magic in this name for itch- 
ing local ears, for the Fortescues had built Court, 
and had lived there generation after generation, 
unmolested by ill fortune, until recently circum- 
stances had compelled them to sell. Therefore 
the strange lady was regarded with that mixture 
of curiosity and awe which deposed royalty is 
apt to engender in the minds of observers. And 
in time it transpired that she might be watched 
in her career with ease and comfort by the in- 
terested watchers, for she had taken a house on 
the outskirts of the little town—a small house, 
barely more than a cottage, but elevated by plate- 
glass windows and a glass box that was a 
conservatory. 

She was an exquisite spectacle in that fait 
spring weather, gliding about in her little gar- 
den, which was speedily metamorphosed under 
her hands and taste into a haunt for the green- 
est ferns and the most brilliant-hued flowers. 
She had the apparently unconscious art of gar- 
dening prettily. Her floating muslins and chintz- 
es, and a pale, mauve, soft cashmere garment, 
which she called a ‘‘Soutane,” never got spat- 
tered with water or begrimed with dust. And 
yet she used a dainty spade and trowel and wa- 
tering-pot freely. This one of the Fortescues 
unquestionably the aristocratic knack of do- 
ing things neatly. The gentle blood asserted it- 
self, and caused quite a favorable impression of 
the scion of an old stock to get about. Still, it 
was not quite clear, even to those most learned in 
the county genealogies, which one of the Fortes- 
cues she could be. 

She was a Mrs. Alle now, and she had 
ceased from all outward sign of mourning for 
him, so Mr, Alleyne must have been dead some 
time. She still looked very young, and unques- 
tionably she was very pretty, with her rounded, 
graceful figure, and her mignonne face and half- 
lazily closed deep blue eyes, and the soft, full 
masses of her bright, nut-brown hair that was 
parted with such childish carelessness behind her 
tiny ears. Unquestionably she was very pretty, 
and unquestionably she was very fascinating, 
with her supple, seductive gestures and manner, 
and her silver-bell like voice; and unquestiona- 
bly, too (it may as well be declared at once, since 
this is not a three-volume novel, wherein a mys- 
tery can be gradually unrolled), she was a des- 
perate, daring, unscrupulous adventures, gifted 
with a fifty-siren power of luring men to fulfill 
her ends and their own discomfiture. 

She had married a scamp when she was very 
young, and he had lived affectionately with her 
in idleness while her family supported them. 
But when her family had got tired of doing this, 
he had tired of her, and her life was a humili- 
ating and a hard one. Poor thing! there were 
a thousand extenuating circumstances to be 
urged in her behalf, and ‘she was ble of 
urging them all most bewitchingly. Shé-could 
not work; she could not beg; she could not 
starve. So she humbugged as much of humani- 
ty as came within her orbit. 

Now her husband was dead, and her own peo- 
ple had ‘‘done with her ;” for she loved excite- 
ment, life, refinement, society, pleasure, and she 
would not yield to their terms, and seclude her- 

lf in humdrum solitude, in exchange for a bare 

ty pittance. So they had done with her. 
And she was at the end of her resources, when 
she heard accidentally that some ‘‘new” people 
had bought Court—a young husband and a young 
wife, new to the position altogether. One last 
appeal for assistance (she was great in the word- 
ing of ‘last appeals”) to a well-married sister set 
her up in funds sufficient to take the cottage, 
costume the part, and carry on the war for a 
short time. At the end of that short time she 
meant to be installed at Court in some capacity 
or other. So she revived a nearly forgotten con- 
nection With the by-gone race, and got herself 
described as ‘‘one of the Fortescues.” Mrs. 
Bentick had been very feebly interested in the 
new arrival. It is but natural that this should 
have been the case. A woman with so many in- 
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terests of her own, so many ‘‘ new” interests of 
her own, it may be added, was not likely to be- 
come en; by a novel element to the same 
degree that monotony-worn people were. Heigh- 
ham (the little town) had gathered all the knowl- 
edge that could be gathered respecting Mrs. Al- 
leyne before Mrs. Bentick awoke to the fact that 
she too owed all courtesy to this waif and stray 
of the Fortescues. 

“* And you really ought to call with me, Fred,” 
she said, seriously, the day-she worded her sense 
of the onus that was onhier. ‘* Now I know very 
well that you'll say, ‘My dear child, why should 
1? and all that sort of thing; but you really 
ought. Consider, she’s one of the superseded 
stock, and we must not fail in civility to her.” 

‘* She’s come here to be quiet; she won't want 
to be called on,” Mr. Bentick said. ‘* I shouldn’t 
hunt her out if I were you, Helen; it may not be 
pleasant for her to come here, now the place has 
passed out of the possession of her own family.” 

‘* If she had any of that nonsensical little pride 
about her she wouldn’t have come down here so 
close to Court, Fred. To tell the truth, I wish 
to know her; she looked so charming when I 
drove past yesterday that I quite longed to stop 
and fraternize; that little place is a paradise of 
flowers already. She must be nice to be so fond 
of flowers.” 

‘*T saw her the other day; she didn’t strike 
me as such a wonderful beauty,” Mr. Bentick 
said. ‘* Her nose turns up, and she screws her 
eyes up when she looks at you, and she has a 
wide mouth—” 

* ‘* For all that you will think her lovely when 
you see more of her,” Mrs. Bentick interrupted, 
warmly. ‘* Even that bit that I saw of her yes- 
terday showed me how lovely she is; besides, 
think what an isition she will be when we 
have the Montons and the Fields staying with 
us.” Now the Montons and the Fields were the 
children of old friends of old Mr. Bentick’s ; and 
they were agreeable people, and rich people, and 
people who were well conversant with all that 
was going on publicly in the way of either amuse- 
ment or business in London. But they were 

ple who were emphatically of ‘‘ the people ;” the 
first-named being a giant coach-builder, and the 
other a colossal claret-importer. Mrs, Bentick 
was not at all averse to showing thesethat ‘‘ one of 
the Fortescues” was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with her. Yet for all this ardent desire to 
compass nothing really good in itself, but that 
might have a good appearance, for all this Mrs. 
Bentick wasnotasnob. Her motives, thorough- 
ly analyzed and investigated, would have ‘been 
found to be womanly and reasonable. She de- 
sired to put her husband in a good position be- 
fore his father’s old friends. She wished to make 
it clear to the possibly caviling minds of old ac- 
quaintances that there had been nothing absurd- 
ly pretentious and unjustifiably presumptuous in 
their having taken this place ‘* Court.” If Mrs. 
Alleyne could help to establish them pleasantl 
in people’s estimation, why, greet her gladly —all 
the more that she was such an agreeable object 
of greeting in herself. 

So she argued, so she reasoned with, so. she 
prettily entreated her husband, and after a little 
halting and unwillingness he went with her to 
call on the lady who had come down in her beau- 
tiful humility to live in humble obscurity near 

- the seat of her ancestors’ baronial splendor. 

There was something peculiarly fascinating in 
her method of treating this delicate subject. As 
one of the Fortescues, she did not attempt to 
blink or blush about it—rather she spoke of it 
with debonair self-possession that still was not 
indifference; as a great lady might. see her 
pearls scattered and rolling away from her, calm- 
ly, collectedly—with the air of one to whom pearls 
would come again in the order of things. So 
Mrs. Alleyne spoke of the loss of Court to her 
race. So Mrs. Alleyne, by her unuttered words, 
led them to suppose that she was looking forward 
to many other Courts in the future. 

Well, she won upon them both—won upon 
them in the course of that first casual call of 
theirs as if she had taken their measure and ac- 
curately fulfilled all its requirements. She had 
been at her wit’s end in making all these little 
arrangements that they admired so much, and 
yet they were flawless. Her house was redolent 
of flowers and purity, and simplicity and peace. 
And all these things are so extra charming when 
they radiate, as it were, from a centre that is fair 
by nature, and fairer still by the grace of millin- 
ers that have learned the Parisian cut and touch. 

‘« What is it that floats about her like an at- 
mosphere?” Mrs, Bentick asked of her husband, 
as they drove home, and her heart answered, 
though her husband did not, that it was high- 
breeding and the perfection of tact and taste. 
Undoubtedly Mrs. Alleyne was a gentlewoman, 
adventuress as she was through adverse fate. 
She had that calm of caste about her which can 
never be feigned by those to whom it is foreign, 
and is rarely forgotten by those who are to the 
manner born. 

It is hardly possible to tell how the intercourse 
between the Benticks and this charming one of 
the Fortescues grew, and how an intimacy grad- 
ually sprang up and flourished. ‘There was no 
vulgar enthusiastic haste about its growth, and 
yet only two months after that first call Mrs. 
Alleyne was on her way to Court to stay for an 
indefinite period. She had locked up her cot- 
tage and dismissed her servant, and left her cher- 
ished plants and flowers to take care of them- 
selves. ‘They had served her purpose; they had 
aided her in making a little graceful display ; and 
she was so desperately hard driven now, so har- 
assed by creditors, so absolutely bereft of all 
funds and all fund-supplying friends, that she 
had no time to waste in sentimental regrets. 

The Montons and the Fields came and were 
entertained grandly by the young people whom 
they had rather patronized than otherwise when 
the young people lived in the Newcross Road. 





And the ladies of these respective families told 
each other that ‘‘ they really were delighted, and 
not a little surprised, to see how well dear Helen 
was received bi porns paste: here was an ex- 
ample of it. Mrs. yyne was one of the For- 
tescues, and Mrs. Alleyne was completely do- 
mesticated at Court. 

She was an immense acquisition. With all 
her skill—and it was great—she strove to amuse 
and entertain the former friends of her host and 
hostess, never let‘ing them see how utterly she 
scorned them for being hood-winked as they 
were. She had the art of mimicry and the 
great gift of terse description, and she laughed at 
ridiculed absentees bewitchingly. The days were 
never dull and heavy when she exerted herself 
to make them lively and light. Court became 
known as one of the pleasantest houses ‘in that 
part of-the county at which to dine, or break- 
fast, or stay, or call—graced as it was by the 
presence of two such oppositely pretty women 
and such an amiable host. 

The immense acquisition proved on sym- 
pathetic. She was ready to advise in all Mrs. 
Bentick’s little household difficulties. She was 
ready to listen and to talk intelligently about 
Mr. Bentick’s business transactions. ‘Though 
Helen had been his wife for nearly seven years, 
she was still an ignoramus as regarded the share 
list; whereas Mrs. Alleyne was always well-in- 
formed and keen on the subject. In short, she 
made herself essential to his business egotism, 
and when that iron was hot she struck, by say- 
ing to him alone one day ‘‘ that it was time for 
her to go home, that Mrs. Bentick must be pretty 
tired of her.” The idea of her going brought him 
to a full sense of how important she had become 
tohim. With a thrill that was half guilty he felt 
that he could better spare Helen than this fas- 
cinating friend of his, who had flattered him as 
he had never been flattered before. So, after 
pleading in vain with her himself, he went to his 
wife and requested that she ‘‘ would have the 
civility to make Mrs. Alleyne feel that she was 
not regarded as an intruder.” 

‘* But she has been here a long time, Fred,” 
Helen said, blushing. 

‘* Her being here would be a pleasure to most 
women, and is a great compliment to you,” he 
said; and Helen’s face grew paler as she an- 
swered, briefly : 

“Very well; it shall be as you like and as 
she likes.” But when she gave her invitation 
to Mrs. Alleyne she did it with averted eyes, and 
a face that was stiff with vague fear. 

Mrs, Alleyne staid on, but she made a gen- 
tle, touching complaint to the master of the 
-house as to the way in which she had been 
asked to do so. And he rebuked Helen for her 
inhospitality ; and her vague fear deepened un- 
til the sight of her fascinating friend became 
hateful to her. The poor woman exaggerated 
the danger and the wrong, as it is almost im- 
— to avoid doing, and suffered herself to 

lieve that she was in the way in her own 
house. Then she made the mistake of seclud- 
ing herself with her children—leaving her hus- 
band more than ever under the influence of the 
siren, who was improving the shining hours by 
getting him to lend her money, wherewith he 
bought shares for her in a promising specula- 
tion that would either make her or mar him. 
Mrs. Bentick’s country house became a very in- 
ferno to her, and she would start from her sleep 
at night thinking that some sound she had heard 
was her husband and the woman he had learned 
to love leaving his home and his wife and his 
children forever. 

How it might have been if an accident had not 
intervened can not be known. Mr. Bentick was 
infatuated out of the exercise of his reason; and 
Mrs. Alleyne was unscrupulous, and infinitely 
preferred disgrace to poverty and privation. 
But there was something she prefe’ even to 
affluence and luxury, and that was the excite- 
ment, Of a flirtation. It happened that ‘a man 
whom she had known in former years heard she 
was at Court, and came down, half out of pity 
for the wife who would be surely made misera- 
ble, half out of revenge against the woman who 
was using her arts to allure another than him- 
self. He came; and that habit of hers that was 
as strong as death and as cruel as the grave led 
her to try and forge chains for him again. She 
was one of those women who seem 


“To love whate'er they look on, 
And whose looks go every where.” 


Mr. Bentick grew moody, and then he remon- 
strated guardedly, and the lady who believed 
that she could whistle him down the wind, and 
lure her gentle tassel back again whenever she 
pleased, made big blue eyes of surprise at his 
caring what she did, or who she smiled upon. 
Then there was a slight reaction—a feeling of 
jealous disgust oppressed Mr. Bentick—a feel- 
ing which would have been only temporary if 
Helen had not been on the watch to turn it to 
account. 

‘*T have been ill for a long time, Fred,” she 
said. ‘I feel as if nothing but a complete 
change would set me up. Take me abroad.” 
And when she got him safely away she confessed 
how her heart had been wrung and her spirit 
crushed by the sight of the continual presence of 
a stranger in their home. 

But she was a wise woman, and she never let 
him know that she had seen his danger and 
dreaded his fall; and though she knew after a 
time that he had lent money to Mrs. Alleyne, 
she never importuned him on the subject; and 
as he feels rather ashamed of that period of 
mental weakness, and dislikes recurring to it in 
the remotest degree, Mrs, Alleyne remains un- 
molested by requests to pay. 

She made one attempt to reinstate herself with 
them when they came back from the Continefit. 
She distrusted the effect of a letter, but relied 
on her personal appearance. However, there 





on 
was something in the sonorous ‘* not at home” 
that made her feel sure her name was under- 
stood to represent something contraband in that 
household. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonDeNT. } 


OU are no doubt aware that Parisians are 
always raising a pedestal under the feet of 
some new favorite, whom they hasten to forget, 
until they take it into their fickle heads to upset 
their idol, or,-what is worse, to turn it into ridi- 
cule. The unlucky personage who has been 
knocked down this month is M. De Nieuwekerke, 
a French Brummel whose splendid beard, irre- 
proachable paletots, and ideal unmentionables 
have long been quoted as models of perfection. 
The dandy count, as Surintendant des Beaux 
Arts, is the head-keeper of the imperial mu- 
seums, and he is accused of having allowed a 
set of drawings, by various kings of France, to 
disappear from the galleries of the Louvre. It 
appears that the real culprit, the real author of 
this audacious appropriation of public property, 
is the late Comte De Vieilcastel, formerly one 
of the conservateurs of the Louvre collections. 
But, as M. De Vieilcastel is dead, public opinion 
holds M. De Nieuwekerke responsible, and for 
some time to come our unlucky functionary will 
have something else to think of besides the ex- 
quisite cut of his coat, or the shape of his hats, 
each of which—according to a competent judge 
—is a poem in itself. Apropos, it was remarked, 
at the last distribution of artistic prizes, that M. 
De Nieuwekerke kissed Mlle. Nellie Jacquemart’s 
hand, when offering her a well-deserved model. 
As this young lady is not only a talented, but a 
very pretty artist, it strikes me that the gallant 
surintendant, on the said occasion, voted him- 
self a recompense to which he had no right. 

The most contradictory reports have been set 
afloat concerning the health of the Emperor, and 
some exaggerated accounts created two regular 
financial panics at the Bourse during the last 
week. Thousands of speculators have been 
ruined by the sudden fall. I pity the mothers, 
wives, and children of the victims ; but, after all, 
as. no one is obliged to gamble or to believe the 
lying reports of the bulls or bears of our Ex- 
change, they have nobody but themselves to 
blame. ‘The truth, as far as I can learn, is that 
the Emperor, though suffering from infirmities 
to which all men, especially men of sixty, are 
subject, has no dangerous illness. The Paris- 
ian correspondent of the London Times tells us 
that Napoleon III., ‘‘ when up, habitually Zes on 
a sofa.” This odd phrase reminds me of the 
embarrassment of the actor Arnal, when. ad- 
vised, in some forgotten comedy, to sleep on 
both ears, for it seems difficult even for an Em- 
peror to be up and lying down at the same time. 
I mast say that, in general, the careless style of 
English journalists can not stand comparison 
with the clear and correct wording of their 
French colleagues. The correspondent of the 
Times, who receives one thousand pounds a 
year, ought to pay.a little more attention to his 
cacology, as Mrs. Malaprop says. 

The Empress has returned from her rapid vis- 
it to Corsica, looking younger and more charm- 
ingthanever. The journey, however, must have 
been a fatiguing one, owing to the number of of- 
ficial speeches, balls, dinners, distribution of 
crosses, etc. ‘The Prince Imperial comes home 
with the title of Duke of Corsica—or, at least, 
the municipal council of Ajaccio have requested 
the Empress to allow her son to adopt this title. 
With res to the much-talked-of voyage. to 
Egypt and the Holy Land, the idea appears to 
haye been given up for the present. 

Nothing secures such a share of public atten- 
tion here as the possession of an unusual num- 
ber of dollars, and just now the name of an Amer- 
can citizen, Mr. Creswick, who is said to be 
eighty times a millionaire, is in every mouth, 
Our new guest has declared himself so delighted 
with Paris that he is determined not to leave it 
until the day of his death, although he wishes to 
be buried in the United States. Mr. Creswick 
seems an eccentric gentleman, of the same stamp 
as his countryman, Mr. Thorn, who settled in 
France in 1841, and, without any other passport 
or letter of recommendation than his immense 
fortune, undertook to set at naught the exclusive- 
ness of Parisian aristocracies, and to induce the 
highest representatives of all political parties to 
meet in his sa/ons as on neutral ground. He 
not only succeeded, but became a fashionable 
autocrat, to whose most tyrannical caprices 
French society submitted without the slightest 
attempt at resistance. It pleased him one fine 
day to decree that no visitor who presented him- 
self after ten o'clock would be admitted into his 
house, and at five minutes past ten dukes, peers, 
poets, and even the cousins of Rothschild him- 
self, found the gates irrevocably closed. ‘‘ What 
a pity,” exclaimed one of the wits of the day, 
‘that M. Thorn does not order his guests to ap- 
pear at his balls in a night-cap—no one would 
dream of disobeying !” 

Figaro informs us that an heiress, fresh from 
New York—Miss Florence Chussett—has just 
arrived in Paris with her gouvernante. The well- 
informed paper further tells us that the young 
spinster possesses forty millions of dollars. 
“* With such a fortune,” says the enthusiastic 
gossiper, ‘‘she must be pretty; the money is 
there, awaiting a conqueror, and I advise all 
gallant suitors to return atonce from the sea-side.” 
If Miss C. is a sensible girl Figaro’s friends may 
continue to risk their five-franc pieces at Baden- 
Baden or Homburg. International marriages 
are seldom happy, for the Latin and Anglo-Sax- 
on races entertain very different ideas with re- 
spect to domestic happiness. We see another 

roof of this in the recent judicial separation of 
and Mme. Aurélien Scholl. The defendant 
in this case was a young French writer of some 





repute, who had married Miss Perkins, the only 
daughter of the opulent London brewer. He 
probably now sees that Madame had good rea- 
sons for returning to her family after a short 
honey-moon, for he has requested some friendly 
newspapers not to publish an account of the law- 
suit. 

The papers have been criticising the group of 
dancers with which M. Carpeaux has decorated 
the front of the new Opera House. It seems that 
they are not alone in blaming these free-and- 
easy representatives of the Terpsichorean art, for 
a more indignant and energetic critic thought fit 
to fling a bottle of ink on the figures. The bot- 
tle was smashed, and the contents left a fearful 
blot on the most animated of the danseuses. 
However, thanks to a jet of vapor and to the ap- 
plication of some chemical acid, the stain has al- 
most disappeared. ‘The noise caused by this act 
of vandalism has done more for the artist’s fame 
than years*of hard toil. 

The Jadies of the demi-monde have taken a 
fresh freak into their silly heads. It is just now 
the fashion with them to carry a peacock:’s feath- 
er, not as an ornament in their head-dress, but 
in theirhand. Some say the timid souls require 
to be thus armed in order to give themselves a 
countenance; others assert that they use the 
feather, plucked from the tail of Juno’s bird, to 
tickle the noses of the passers-by. I have seen 
on the boulevards a great many ladies bearing 
this newly-invented magic wand ; but I must add 
that no one attempted to titillate my nasal prom- 
ontory. 

This strange invention shows that fashion is at 
its wit’s end. Our ladies’ heads are so empty 
that they are disputing about the best position to 
be given to the everlasting and. ugly chignon. 
Ought this hairy appendage—the size of which 
deceives no one—to be worn on the top or at 
the back of a female cranium? That is the 
question ; and as the admirers of each mode of 
architecture are equally numerous, the question 
does not seem likely to be settled ina hurry. In 
the mean time long skirts seem disposed to dis- 
appear, to the great joy of ladies who have small 
feet to show. In anticipation, no doubt, of the 
Empress’s journey eastward, vestes a la turque, 
with a wide silk border, imitating a stripe of 
gold, have come into vogue. hese vestes are 
very becoming. As tothe robes ala Louis X VJ., 
they will probably continue to be worn this win- 
ter without undergoing any considerable modifi- 
cation—so much the worse, for they are any thing 
but graceful. 

A good story is told of Victor Hugo, who, it 
is well known, does not like to part with the five- 
franc pieces which he receives by thousands from 
his editor, Lacroix. Lately he went over to 
London in order to say farewell to his friend, 
Felix Pyat, an irréconciliable, who has just re- 
turned to France, where, thanks to the amnesty, 
he may laugh at jailers. When parting from 
his companion at the railway station the great 
poet exclaimed : 

‘*In all probability we'll never meet again in 
this world; what can I give you as a memento 
of our last interview ?...... Here, take the num- 
ber of the cab which brought us here, and for 
which I’ve paid!” 

History does not say whether his brother 
refugee accepted this precious souvenir. 

The Duke of Brunswick has brought an action 
for slander against a newspaper which lately pub- 
lished a most insulting biographical sketch of his 
Highness. Instead of pitying the victim, our 
Parisian journals, who do not like to be prose- 
euted either by government or by private indi- 
viduals, are raking up all sorts of unflattering 
stories against the unfortunate Duke. The best 
is the following: 

The other day the Duke, passing through the 
Rue de la Paix, went into a shop and asked for 
some cotton. 

‘* Sewing cotton, Sir?” asked the smiling shop- 
man. 

‘*No, padding cotton to put into my ears.” 

**Oh, for your ears? How many yards, Sir?” 

Poor old Duke! the insult must have made 
each hair of his flaxen wig stand upon its par- 
ticular end! 

Madame Dosne, the mother-in-law of M. 
Thiers, has just died at an advanced age. In 
former days, when M. Thiers, who is now a 
Libeisl deputy, was a mere Minister, it used to 
be a standing joke to assert that it was Madame 
Dosne who governed France under her son-in- 
law’s name. One might fill a goodly volume 
with a collection of such witticisms as these : 

‘* We regret to learn that Madame Dosne was 
too unwell yesterday to be present at the State 
Council.” 

‘*The king has been pleased to compliment 
Madame Dosne on the able speech which the 
Moniteur of this day publishes in extenso.” 

The artistic world has to deplore the loss of 
Jean Pierre Dantan, who died suddenly at Ba- 
den-Baden while following the funeral of a friend. 
Although known as ‘‘ Dantan the younger” he 
was born in 1800. His comic statuettes of Lord 
Brougham, Count D’Orsay, Talleyrand, and a 
hundred other illustrations, had made him fa- 
mous about a quarter of a century ago, but they 
are almost forgotten now, and have no chance 
of figuring in a museum. However, his plaster 
caricature of Rossini (asleep ina dish of mac- 
caroni) is still to be seen in the show-window of 
many of our music-sellers. 

The Byron scandal, revived by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, has been the subject of a warm contro- 
versy in the French papers. An evening journal 
says: “‘The author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
has smashed on the poet’s statue a bottle of cor- 
rosive ink, and the stain will never be effaced. 
She does not bring forward any proofs, yet it is 
difficult to prove the falsity of her assertions. - As 
she has been as severely judged by the press as 
the savage who soiled the Carpeaux group, we 
had better leave her alone.” X. Y. Z 
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EXCUSABLE PRIDE. 


Lapy. “ For mercy sake, why did you not have him try on the Livery before you engaged him ?” ; aera re eteniks  gictet i is; — 
NEWLY-ENGAGED COACHMAN, “ Mustn’t feel sorry on my account, Marm. I isn't Proud, if LES EXTREMES SE TOUCHENT. 


you isn’t.” Curious similarity of Fashion in the Char-Woman and the Charming Woman. 
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OLD-FASHIONED COMMON-SENSE. 
GRANDMOTHER (who has her welfare at heart) To Brive. “The Neglected Branch of your Education is my Weddjng Gift.” 
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LANDED. 
See Illustration on page 668. 


Tue sea foams white on the pleasant sands, 
And the bright September moon looms large, 
And laughing lips and linking hands 
Are seen by the soft sea-marge. 


We have marked the sly“fish, uncaught yet, 
. We have also scen them, eager danglers ; 
But now they are clearly in the net 
Of the clever httle anglers. 


And we’ll give the girls one cordial wish, 
By the rules of courtesy demanded : 
It is that they may like the fish 
That they’ve so neatly landed,” 


And to other younger maidens we 
Speak words that are very wise—no doubt of it: 
There are just as good fish in the sea 
As ever yet came out of it. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. M. R.—The colors and pattern of the rg seem 
to us plainly described in the Bazar. We can not 
send you a clearer description. 

Apau anp Mavup.—You are greatly mistaken in sup- 
posing that bold and forward girls generally produce 
the deepest imp on the opposite sex. It may 
be true that they make the most sensation.—Common 
starch powder is not injurious to the complexion. The 
habit of chewing cloves, cardamom seeds, etc., is det- 
rimental to the health, and should be avoided. 

Mus. C. E. Taomas.—We have not given any pat- 
tern for a child's tatted over-skirt. It may, however, 
easily be worked by combining some of the many tat- 
ted figures given in the different Numbers of the Ba- 
zar. Cut a skirt pattern of some heavy material on 
which to arrange the work. Then take one or more 
of the figures alluded to, and work as many of them 
singly as the size of the skirt requires. When these 
are completed, baste them to the foundation, and sew 
the edges with close overcast stitches where they come 
together. If figures of different sizes be chosen they 
may be arranged so as not to leave large spaces be- 
tween; otherwise these spaces may be filled with 
guipure stitch or lace stitch, which would render the 
work. a still more successful imitation of lace. When 
the work is completed cut away the foundation. 

Aw Apmrmgr.—An ample sailor jacket or a belted 
mantie-is the wrapping you want for your black silk 
suit. Trim the skirt, like the gros grain described in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, with velvet and 
fiat pleats. Biarritz cloth will make you a handsome 
afternoon dress, with demi-train and revers waist 
trimmed with gros grain. 

Mas. 8. B. J.—Ecru is the French for unbleached, 
and refers to a pale buff color.—Kilt pleats are broad 
flat pleats all turned one way after the manner in 
which Highlanders pleat their kilts or petticoats.— 
Bind your beaver cloth cloak with Russian lamb-skin, 
either the real fur or the cloth imitation. The belt 
should be like the trimming. Bias black velvet is 
the most stylish trimming yon could put on your 
basquine. Make your trained black silk like the 
model in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 38. Tat® 
tans were described in the last Bazar.—The thigh is 
the second joint of a fowl’s leg; the first joint is be- 
low the thigh. It is possible to pick a chicken-bone 
very daintily, but it is certainly rude to suck your 
fingers efterw 

Joszrum:, H. M. C., Exia, and a host of other in- 
quirers about short suits and hats, must glean the in- 
formation they want from the New York Fashions of 
the present and two previous Numbers of the Bazar. 
We can not find space for separate answers for all. 

Martriz.—To make a burnouse get a yard and five- 
eighths (or three-quarters if you are tall) of heavy 
twilled plaid goods a yard and a half wide. Cut in 
two down the fold in the centre, and sew two ends 
together to form a long scarf. Then stitch the to 
together half a yard from the seam to make an re 
fold. Put fringe of the plaid colors around the ends 
and lower side. Hem the top, and tie around the 
neck with a cord and tassel. Three large tassels are 
placed along the seam of the fold. Wear with one 
end thrown over the left shoulder. 

Casta Drva.—The dress of the Swiss peasant and 
the Undine costume will suit you and your friend for 
fancy ball dresses. See Bazar No. 8, Vol. II., for de- 
scription.—Cards of invitation should be sent to the 
bridemaids and groomsmen.—If the lady you call 
upon offers her hand on entering the room yon shake 
hands; otherwise a bow is sufficient.—Visits of con- 
dolence are not returned until after the first months 
of mourning have passed. 

Constant Reaper.—Make your black alpaca dress 
for the house with revers waist, coat-sleeves, and pe- 
plum. Trim with a twelve-inch flounce, straight, in 
broad shallow box-pleats headed by a bias band and 
& standing frill. 

Groratr.—When preparing your Christmas presents 
you will find embroidery patterns for chairs, sofa-pil- 
lows, foot stools, cushions, and slippers in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. II. No. 20 has a wall-pocket with watch-hook; 
No, 22 a smoking-cap; No. 26 a case for papers; No. 
84 a watch-case and a paper folio; No. 38 a reading- 
deck in the form of a book, a wheat-sheaf pen-wiper, 
and a Turkish tobacco-holder. 

Comme 11 Favr.—Make the gray poplin with single 
skirt and a long redingote trimmed with pleated raf 
fies piped with gros grain. The gray empress cloth 
should have a demi-train and heart-shaped basque 
trimmed with blue or ruby velvet bands. 

‘Tatries.—Satin-faced serge and a bonnet of Donna 
Maria gauze will suit you. The proper trimming for 
all mourning goods is pleated bands of the material. 
See New York Fashions for other matters. 

W. H. H. C.—Antwerp silk is from $16 to $20 a yard, 
and méasures a yard and ahalfin width. Wecan not 
furnish 

H. M. R.—Get a white tarlatan flounced train and an 
over-skirt of blue silk or of China crape for a young 
blonde. Navy blue cloth or velveteen suit for calling 
and church. 


Mus. A. C. A.—Pass a belt ribbon through slits in 
your ciréular, front and back, to confine it at the 
waist, letting the sides flow over the arm. Your 
purple dress should be short with tunic skirt and 
redingote. Make Scotch plaid suits for your boy's 
best dresses, and use water-proof cloth for every day. 

Susy B.—To whiten and soften the skin, wash with 
oOat-meal and glycerine soap; rub cold cream, or else 
mutton suet, on the face and hands at night, and sleep 
in large kid gloves.—The first finger of the left hand 
is the engagement-ring finger. The engagement-ring 
and wedding-ring are both worn after marriage. 

Detxa 8. B.—Trim your green poplin with bias bands 
of green velvet. Cut the merino short, and gor® it by 














directions in Bazar No. 40. Trim with plaid bands. 
Black Hercules braid will. trim your empress cloth 
prettily.—The stationery mused by ladies is French pa- 
per with delicate Oflines. Purple ink. 

Constant Reaper,—Wear your hat as part of your 
traveling toilette during the ceremony. The groom 
should wear travéling dress also, of black or else a 
very dark shade of cloth. 

Lizzrz M‘D.—We do not furnish samples. Get em- 
ene cloth at $1 a yard—twelve yards for a suit. Make 

dingote suit of the Black alpaca, and the Louis XIV. 
style for the garnet and blue empress cloth, by direc- 
tions in Bazar No. 40. A bonnet of rich warm Luci- 
fer-red velvet, with shaded ostrich tips and black 
scarf-veil, will suit your complexion. The alpaca 
dress for your sister should have a slight train, a 
sash, revers waist, and coat-sleeves. White dresses 
with piqué cloth or plush ever-sacque are worn by 
children just in short clothes. 

Muintz.—See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41 
for models of plaid and alpaca suits suitable for school 
dresses for girls of seventeen. Use your bayadere silk 
for a short dress with an over dress of black silk.—We 
pay for contributions acce 

G. D. N.—When the bride wears a traveling dress it 
is proper for the groom to wear a traveling suit also. 

Mas. J.—A black silk suit or else.one of light em- 
press cloth will be appropriate for your county fair. 
Velvet ribbon will be worn straight around the skirts 
of dresses; also as a heading to flounces. A puff of 
gros grain edged with Tom Thumb fringe will trim 
your delaine dress. 

Mas. E. R. 8.—For your merino suit for street and 
house make a short skirt and belted basque, trimmed 
with three rows of inch-wide velvet ribbon edged with 
Tom Thumb fringe.—Very small boys now wear vests 
and pantaloons with suspenders. Make knee panta- 
loons, vest, and square flapped jacket of velveteen or 
of gray cloth. 

Eoonomy.—Get a burnouse or a belted mantle of 
black cashmere or Thibet cloth, trimmed with velvet 
and fringe. Your sample is mohair; the bullion 

will trim it prettily. Dress skirts are fuller 
at the sides than formerly. See notice to correspond- 
ents above. 














We specially commend to the attention of 
the lady parm of the Bazar, WaLRAvEN’s new 
-_ choice importations of Embroidered Lace, 

and Damask Curtains, and Upholstery Goods, 
unrivaled in tasteful elegance by any thing in 
market. —[ Com. ] 





Be Beavtircr.—If you desire beauty you 
should use Eacan’s Maenoria Bacto. 

It gives a soft, refined, satin-like texture to 
the complexion, removes Roughness, Redness, 
Blotches, Sunburn, Tan, &c., and adds a tinge 
of pearly bloom to the plainest features. It 
brings the bloom of youth to the fading cheek, 
and changes the rustic country girl into a fash- 
ionable city belle. 

In the use of the Macnoria Bato lies the 
true secret of beauty. No lady need complain 
of her complexion who will invest 75 cents in 
this delightful article. 





Lyon’s Karuatron is the best Hair Dress- 
ing in use.—{ Com. ] 





gnioy life better, ~~ your company more tolera- 


to those who must keep it.—{Com.] 
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from the t with the greatest ease. This 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


fe remove ‘Matai P arches, Freckies, and 
from Kare PERRY'S MOTH AND 

by Dr. B. Cy 

i 49 Bond:St., N. Se ld by all Druggists. 


. E. WALRAVEN, 


No. 751 Broadway, N. Y., 
No. 719 Chestnut 8t., Phila, 
Importer of Upholstery Goods, Lace Curtains, 
and Linens. 








N™ READY —OCTOBER NUMBER 
’ or 
HITCHCOCK’S 


New Monthly Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 
MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and Biograph 
LEO: EONARDO DA VINCI. Portrait and Biography. 
MARRIAG GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. Editoriai. 
NOTES. 





Y HEART TO THEE. Do. 
AGAN'S  PAIRY. Voice and Piano. 
Specimen copies mailed fre free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
Sm” Agents wanted every where. Write for Terms. 





A New Discavery ! ! 
PHALON/S 


“VJ LIA;” 


oR, 
Salvstion for the Hair. 


For Restoring to Hair its 
Original Cola 
Puaton’s “VirgAa” differs 


utterly from 
“ colorers,” #and 
(?%) in Se. It acts on a 
totally diferent principle. It 
is limpid\\fragrant, and _per- 
fectly innoctays, precipitates 
no muddy or lent mat- 
ter, requires no shaking up, 
and communicates no \tain to 
the skin or the liney. No 
paper curtain is necgfssary to 
conceal its turb Sppearance, 
for the singgfe reason that it is 
not turbyf. It is, to all intents 
and puxposes, a NEW DISCOVERY 
in Toilé Chemistry. 

t= Phatap’s “ Vitara” is 
warranted to eagt a change 
in the color of the Rxyir — 
10 days after the first}ap ro 
tion, the directio 
carefully observed 
IT IS AS CLBAR AS WATER! 

AND LAS NO SEDIMENT. 


Price, Dne Dollar per Box, 


co 


the “dyes,” 
* restorers ” 


ING TWO BOTTLES, 
SoLD By ALINDRUGGISTs. 
has not 


write, en- 


d we will 


If your Druggi 
“ Vitalia” on hang 
closing $1.00 
forward it i¢imediately. 


Puatdy & Son, 
517 Broadway, N.Y. 


LAzrEs & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
ENFANT'S "WARDROBE “C”" FOR $125. 














2 Flannel Bands @ $0 %5: ...$1 50 
2 Barrow Coats 3 00.... 6 00 
2 Flannel Skirts (embr’d) 5 00....10 00 
2 Cambric “ 2 450 
2 v5 ber 8 50.... 7 00 
6 Linen Shirts. 150.... 900 
6 Night Dresses 2 50....15 00 
2 Day ” 6 00....12 00 
6 —— ES EP aero 8 50....21 00 
1 Robe......... EOS gabtbieone ee 
1 Basket, complete rnished ........-.+++ 
6 Pairs Shoes $a baabbe a -. 400 
1 Embroidered Merino Bene) ers 750 
1 Lace Gap..........+ oO Gey Geaey 7 00 
$125 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had-u mpication, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Rxpress arti ee Bate re bee { man- 
4, and fre from the best materia 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


FALL FASHIONS!! 


ation AND COUNTRY STOREKEEPERS 
find it to their interest to examine our stock of 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


WE BUY AND SELL FOR CASH! 
CUT LENGTHS AT PIECE PRICES, 
AND SELL CHEAP 


DS 
T1RS—BONNET AND SASH RIBBON is, 
Hie 2 TRIMM NGS FAN x'doons 
Sritaw PE FELT, AND VELVET BONNETS AND 


pond og ROOM UP STAIRS. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


809, $11, & 81134 Grand St., 66, 68, & 70 Allen St., 
Corner Store, Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


ts Sepang FOR FALL PLANTING 


MAILED, POSTPAID, AT CATALOGUE PRICES. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 
No. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau St., New York, 
have just received a large assortment of the above, 
rising all of the most desirable varieties of Hya- 
cintha, Tufips, Lil a eee &e., &e. 

Our New pany Catal th many ’ beautiful 
illustrations, including a # fenaid 3 colored 
lithograph of the celebra ts oy will be 
<< to all applicants cudineet Ten Cents. 

Address, as above, P. O. Box No. 5712, New York. 











WHY WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST r AND CHEAPEST. 


Becau tng-meade ° dl best ma- 
terials, a “sda one every finished 
in the most perfec manner, Bebe will 
run with great Lote age and will not 
stop or run oh gg li og is the case 
with other Wate 





We desire to increase the sale of these reliable time- 
—_— and have reduced the prices much Jower than 


‘ormerly, 
Silver Hunting Watches, - - - $18 


Gold Hunting Watches (18-carat cases), $80 
Gold Hunting Watches (Ladies’ size), $70 
an Watch warranted by Special Certificate. 


e send single Watches to any place by express, 
with the bill to collect on delivery, and we give the 
purchaser the uae of opening the Pies and 
examining the Watch before paying, and if, after it is 
taken an ie aid —_ it should not prove satisfactory, 
we will exchange it or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent thousands of these Watches by ex- 
a and to Ae" section of the country, and by our 

mproved method of packing they will go safely to 
any distance. Persons living in the distant States 
and Territories can save from 50 to 100 per cent. by 
buying from us. 


Do not order a Watch till you have 
sent for our riptive P 
It explains the different kinds, gives 
weight and quality of the canes, with 
prices of each. 


When you write for a 
you saw this in Haxrzr's 


rice-list 
AZAR, 


lease state that 
ddresa, in full, 


HOWARD & CO, 


Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
No, 619 Broadway, New York. 


No Longer “A Skeleton in every 
Mensebeld " 








THE RESILIENT DRAPERY SKIRT 


* 6 
MONOCRAT,” 
THE ONLY PERFECT SKIRT! 

It is a complete Balmoral or Muslin Skirt, with 
which steel springs are combined in a novel and in- 
— to ae it Elegant, Comfortable, 

The Smeg as be removed Bs any one with per- 


ct ease, 80 that the skirt ma; washed at pleasure. 
For sale by all first-class tN gy 


WATERMAN & MAYER, Patentees. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., Sole Manufacturers. 


AMES McCREERY & CO.,, 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
are now offering 
GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS, 
RICH BLACK GROS-GRAIN re 
at $1 50, worth $2 00. 
RICH BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 
at $1 15, worth $2 25. 
RICH BLACK GROS-GRAIN aa. 





t $2, worth $2 50. 
RICH BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 
vers ee heavy Satin finish, Ries $3 upward. 
RICH CHENE 8 


a" $1 50, reduced from $2 25 
VERY HEAVY oe DOUBLE-FACED SILKS, 

all LAIN SILEES. 50, worth $2 75. 
A FULL LINE oF PLA 


in all colors, at $1 7! and u 
A SPLENDID LINE OF Tey ATES” 





$3 upward. 
Also. ws received from auction, 
SPLENDID LINES OF DRESS GOO 
suitable for 


Earty Fant anp Winter Wea 
at 25c., worth 87i¢c.; and at 80c., wor 
a 


D 
A FULL LINE OF PONGEES, 
at 8ic., worth $1 25. 


ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


At Repvogp Priors, consisting of 
PARLOR, DERENG-HOOM, ane CHAMBER SUITES, 
a 


F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Sr., 
All Goods Warranted. Between Bowery and 2d Av. 


ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, oy eee and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will ea 000 Siichee teeee bee pings. Adberal 


inducements to A: 

TING MACHIN CO, + eee Mass., or Louis Mt Mo. 
OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE of the 
New York Infirmary. Bhd weed Session ao 

Oct. Sth. For culars, apply to the Secretary of the 

Faculty, Dr. Blackw sckwell. 198 2d Avenue, N. Y. 


45c. ; 
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THE CELEBRATED 






t lt —e? 
BRAND BLACK ALPACAS. 
This Brand of Alpaca, on tof its fi of 


cloth and richness of color, has become the Standard 
Alpaca now used in the United States. 





These goods are greatly improved in weight, Bloom, 
and Shade for the Fall and Winter wear; and, being 
made of the very finest 1 they are absolutely 

ior to any Alpacas ever sold in this country, and 


are now one of the most fashionable and economical 
fabrics worn. 


WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 Wurre Sr., 
Sole Importers of the Brand for the United States. 





HELDON’S DRY GOODS Bakar Fpl 

a pamphlet of 216 pages, contain wes 

Jobbing Prices of all classes of Dry Goods, published 

every Thursday, at Five pees og annum. A ~ spat 

men Number sent, postage paid, to an - 

ceipt of Fifteen Cents. 5D. SHELDON & CO., 335 
Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 6090, 

NEW YORK CITY DRY GOODS PURCHASING 
AGENCY.—Having a long experience in buying all 
kinds of goods pertaining to the Dry Goods Trade, we 
are prepared to offer special advantages to Merchants 
throughout all parts of the country. Our extensive 
ac naiiaeaee with Importers, Commission Merchants, 
and Jobbers, and a daily knowledge of the market, 
gives us extraordinary facilities for filling any order 
that may be intrusted to us, at the lowest price—often 
at better rates than can be obtained by those who oc- 
casionally visit this market. Parties ordering through 
us will have all the advantages of a resident buyer. 
Our commission for buying is one per cent. on Domes- 
tic Cottons, half of one per cent. os pockagne in order, 
and two per cent. on all other is. We are privi- 
leged to refer to the principal Goods houses in 
New York City. J.D. SHELDON & CO., 

P.O. Box 6090, 835 Broadway, N. Y. 


FURNITURE. 


We invite buyers to visit our extensive warerooms 
and examine our large stock of Suites for Parlors, 
Chambers, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c. Manufac- 
tured under our supervision, from the best materials, 
and warranted in eve’ rticular. . 

With unequaled facilities and a ripe experience in 
manufacturing, we are conscious that we do not prom- 
ise too much when we say to buyers that, taking qual- 
ity into consideration, we can not be beaten in prices. 

WARREN WARD & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers and Dealers, 
75 and 77 Spring Street, corner Crosby. 


G REAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 
No. 8 Cuvron Srreer, 

P. O. Box 5506. New York City. 

An ag agen tA a ~ he ip tare — 
importing Teas an uting them erc 
eon hout the country at Importers’ prices. Estab- 
lished 1869, 

Send for Price-List, 


Harper's PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1870. 


Hanrren’s Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Hazrer’s Weexiy, One Year...... 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper's Macazive, Harper's Weexty, and Harrer's 
Bazaz, to one ad for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinz, Werk y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents —_ for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office wherereceived. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazrne, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 

















stage. 

PeThe Volumes of the Macazrve commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wreexny and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrexiy, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis uot neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruens is prefer- 
Pole to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazivr, the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


ew A New Story by WILKIE COLLINS (Author 
of “The Woman in White,” ‘‘ No Name," “* Armadale,” 
and ** The Moonstone) will be din Harrrr’s 
Weexty early in November. New subscribers will be 
Surnished with the Wsexiy from the commencement 
of this story to the end of 1870 for $4 00. 





Terms ror Apvertisine 1n Harper's Perioproats. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; narter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
ae 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ley ays Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FPaaneiix Squazz, New York. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
, have now opened 
a Special Importation of 
VELVET, SILK, POPLIN, AND TARLTAN 
WALKING SUITS, 
in styles designed by the . 
First Parisienne Movietes. 
VELVET, ASTRAKHAN, AND SEALSKIN CLOTH 
SACQUES AND CLOAKS, 
equally novel in designs and attractive in prices. 
An exquisite line of : 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’'S- HAIR SHAWIS; 
FRENCH, BROCHE, AND PAISLEY DO.; 
All- Wool 
SCOTCH PLAID AND STRIPED SHAWLS, 
in new designs and combinations of colors, 
&., &e., &e. 
BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, anv 10TH STREET. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


Hs 











SAPOLIO, 
FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING, 
Sarorto will make Tins resemble Silver. " 
se only Saronso to clean White Paint. 
arble Sapotio removes all Stains. 
For polishing Knives Sarouio is u 
For cleanin Stair-Rods Sarorto has no equal. 
you have clean windows, use Sapo io. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 
Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
Established 1809. 


Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for 
family use. 





a PUBLISHED: 
THE 


GREAT NATIONAL SONG, 


ENTITLED 


ce 
The Starry Flag.” 
Written by H. Mritazp, Esq., the Author of “ Wait- 
Ing,” “ Viva UV America,” &c., &e. 

This beautiful gem is for the Piano, and 
every lover of his country should have a copy. t- 
ed on heavy Music Paper. Price 10 cents. It is also 
contained in the October Number of HITCHCOCK'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE (now ready). Price, 
25 cents. Mailed free on receipt of price. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, - 

Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 

N. B.—Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRI- 
BERS.—Let those who want a first-class Lady's 
Magazine and a first-class Weekly Paper send at once 
fora copy of 
THE LADY’S FRIEND 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 





and.see the U inducements offered. $250 a 
year for each, 00 for both. Four copies for $6 00, 
with as} remium engraving. Five copies (and 


Sample copies of both will be sent 


one atia) $s 

(postpaid) for fifteen cents. 
ddress DEACON & PETERSON, 

No, 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








NTED—AGENTS— 
75 to §$ 


to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Prrrssureu, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


A? JACKSON’S, ° 
No. 551 BROADWAY. 
GENUINE BARGAINS FROM AUCTION: 


Bombazines, Delaines, Tamise Cloth, Empress 
Cloth, Biarritz Cloth, Velours, Sultana Cloth, Crepe 
Cloth, Alpacas, Lustre Cords, Paris Cloths, Water- 
po Cloths, and Black Silks. Choice Material for 

cond Mourning, Long and Squzre Shawls, &c., full 
40 per cent. below théir value. 

N.B.—One Case of SYRIAN CORDS, a New Ar- 
ticle, 90c., worth $1 30. 








Only Half Required. © 


° HOWELLS 


N FINISHEC 


SAT 





J.C. HOWELLS & CO. manufacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 


SWEET 





Sweet Quinine is warranted 
equal — dose for dose —to the 
sulphate (bitter) Pec ow with 
the important advantage of 
being sweet instead of bitter. 

Svapnia is Optum Pugiriep 
of its sickening and pdisonous 

roperties; it is the most per- 


QUININE. 
lect Anopyne and Sooruine 


SVAPNIA. 
Oprare yet discovered. 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 








Middletown 


Mineral Spring 
cures all diseases of the Kidne 3, Skin 


Water 

and Blooé 

more promptly than amy other known remedy. In- 

vestigate it. 

FP nage Gwynn, M.D., 70 West 37th Street, New York 
y, Says: 

“T esteem it highly, and shall continue to prescribe 
it extensively.” 

a 8. Oatman, M.D., 230 East 15th Street, New York 
ty, says: 

Te proves to be a prompt and efficient medicinal 
agent, and in my opinion excels all other waters in 
the readiness of its action.” 

Rev. John Newman, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., who is 
familiar with many of the cures this waterhaswronght, 


says: 

““The Middletown Mineral Springs are, in my opin- 
ion, destined to a perpetuity of wider fame for healin 
virtues than any heretofore discovered on this conte 
nent, if not in the world.” 

Rev. John Goadby, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., says: 

“TI can not but these waters as a precious 
boon to many afflicted ones.” 

&#™ Call for Testimontats or Cures. 

Sold sts. 


Caution,.—Al! genuine bears our trade-mark, and 
the botties and corks are branded ‘“‘ Nature’s Remedy.” 


Address J. JAW JOSLIN, 
Treas. M. M. S. Co., 
Middletown, Vt. 


‘ xs for the Unites 











JOHN & HUGH AUCHINELOSS, 


Sole Agents in Newark T&E.COATS, 
of Pxisley, Seofland. 


Wal 


Watcies, are placed in sea! 1 
and when are mai 








pes, which are thoroughly mixed, 
led, post paid, at the following prices :— 
Single Engravings, 50c.; Twelve, and rich premium, $5; Twenty- 
five, and elegant Silver Hun Watch as premium, $10. Every 
engraving entitles the holder thereof to a Watcn wortu From $95 
To $750, irrespective of value, for $10. Nothing can be lost by this 
investment, as no article in our stock is worth less than the money 
asked, while the buyer may obtain a watch worth $750. Circulars 
free! Tax us before ~ ay inion. Address, 
MICHELIN 0. Managers, 
way, Cor. Fulton St., New York, 








“WE CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT.” 
80 SAY THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


NY YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides. 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrit Free. 
ddress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE SLIPPER. 


A Large Assortment of 
Ladies’ and Children's 
FRENCH BOOTS, SHOES, 
AND GAITERS, 
Elegantly made, and of 
the most modern design. 
E. FLANNERY, 
914 Broadway, between 20th and 21st Streets. 


















PIANOS axv ORGANS. } 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to 
sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

ddress M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
ko of the N. Y. Skating Association, Plimpton’s 
aa esant & 9h Sts. Regular Skating 
Assemblies, Tuesday and Saturday evenings; Recep- 
tions, last Tuesday ineach month. A. Van Loay, Sec. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANELIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Iustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstne, Author of ‘The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations,” en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Origin Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $5 50; Full Roan, $9 00: Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
pees: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Urpuam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. L.: Intellect, Language; Vol. I1.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
REENW OOD, the “Amateur Casual," Author of “The 
True eat of a Little rr oy me * Reuben Day- 
idger,” “Wild Sports of the World," &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H.R. Fox Bovrnz. With Portrait of 
sea” Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the — of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Roserr B. Roosevett. With Characteristic Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Aurrep Russet Wattacr, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “* Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Harper's Illustrated 
Library Edition. 





ADAM BEDE. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents. 
MILL ON THE FLOSS. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
75 cents. 


FELIX HOLT. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents. 
Ga To be followed by George Eliot's other Novels. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. By Wittiam Braox, Author of 
“Love or Marriage?” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
FOUND DEAD. By the Author of “ Carlyon's Year,” 
“One of the Family," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
COUNTESS GISELA. By E. Marzurrr. Translated 
by A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave's,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 


New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 


VANITY FAIR. 32 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cts. 


THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


THE ;WCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
HENRY ESMOND anv LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT;; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG.. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. ¥ 


FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
Ga To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels. 





ea” Hanrrer & Brornens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 








Of the Multitudes whose Avocations 
restrict them toa sitting posture, more than two-thirds 
suffer from Constipation. Do they not know that an 
occasional rescxét to Tarrant’s Sertzen ApeRient 
would prevent all their misery? Its regulating prop- 
erties are unparalleled. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINES. 


Tey Ca 
Fo ap ge oper a apne Knits everything. 


AGENTS ircular and ae stocking FRE 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHI ECO., Bath, Me. 


N AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 
amusing, 25 cts. a package. Liszary or Lover, 
50 cts. Send to W. Cc. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


HE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE, a Great 
Sensation, sent for 10 cents. 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. Box 1338, 


$2 














‘A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 





SO ey ae ee ee a 
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FACETIAZ. 

Baron Roruscnicp and 
the Archbishop of Paris 
chanced to dine together 
one day at the house of 
the Duchess A——. The 
Jewish Baron insisted that 
the Catholic Archbishop 
should take penentes 
while the prelate wish: 
to set an example of tol- 
erance by his finished 
liteness. As both civilly 
insisted, the Archbishop 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Baron, you are the son 
of Moses, and I am the 
servant of Jesus Christ. 
You have precedence by 
virtue of seniority. The 
Old Testament is older 
than the New.” 


: oa — roe wend 
ISS . . 3 eclaration 0} - 
; : NIHSS R . NS AN . ence at Ypsilanti, Michi- 
PAN NY 8 SS SS : N WHS \ — gan, by acitizen of Faas 
S i ace, & leman from 
CUTAN fe rural’ districts made 
| this comment: 
! 


LIES, 


“Oh! he reads it well 
enough; but darned if I 
believe he wrote it.” 

oe 

“My competitor,” ex- 
claimed a political orator, 
‘**has told you of the sery- 
ices he rendered his coun- 
try in the late war. Let 
me tell you that I, too, act- 
ed @ humble part in that { 
memorable contest. When 
the tocsin of war summon- 
ed the loyal masses to ral- 
ly to the defense of the 


Yj 


UY 
MM lly, 


rag Fe 
73 

bras 
hi: 
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The Baron bowed and 
led the way. 
commengeemndipinaiinitiit 
A farmer, who wished 
to invest the accumula- 
tion of his industry in the 
United States securities, 
went to Jay Cooke's office 
to obtain treasury-notes, 
The clerk inquired : 
“What denomination 


national flag, I, fellow-citi- 
zens, animated by that pa- 
triotic spirit which glows 
in every American bosom, 
hired a substitute, and the 
bones of that man now lie 
bleaching on the banks 
of the Rappahannock.” 
Pa REPRESS: 

We have it on the best 
authority that the ancient 
patriarchs wore their hair 


will you have them in, 
Sir" 

Having never heard that 
word used excepting to 
distinguish religious sects, 
the farmer, after a little 


and beards so long that 
they starved the barbers ! 


cwinialsilibasltealiaial 
A-wrr.!—We are not 
quite sure whether the 


best term to apply to those 
deliberation, replied : who have pty nd on the 
Well, you may give me subject of velocipedes is ¥ 
arg Old-School ~~ not ‘*cranky.” 
rian, to please the old ntomeninieninss 


lady, but give me the heft 
on’t in Free-Will Baptist.” 
———_=>— 

The drill-instructor of 
an old regiment of the line 
—one of the old stamp of 
martinet sergeants, who 


TRANSLATION WITH A 
Venaranor.—Never was 
the French better transla- 
ted into plain Saxon than 
in the story which is told 
of an old-fashioned couple 












































—— =| who received a card of 

was the terror of every ee a a ne . ' {invitation to dinner from 

recruit, and the renorse- [———————— = ne ————— —__—— —, some much gayer folks 

lesstyrantofthe awkward |——— — Bee —<—— “ = | than themselves. At the 
ad—was putting a fir- i 





bottom of the card was 
the then new “R.8. V.P.” 
This puzzled the worthy 

air. It might puzzle us 
n these days, although 
most of us are a little bet- 
ter acquainted with the 
French—Répondez s'il vous plait (answer, i please). The 
old gentleman took a nap upon it, from which he was awakea- 
ed by his helpmate, who said, atfer shaking him up: ‘‘ My love, 
I have found it out. R. 8S. V. P. means—remember six very 
punctual.” 


PERPLEXED PAPA. 


Oup Gentieman. “ Why, Girls, what's all this? Here I’ve just received your Hotel Bill for the Summer, and every other item is Sherry Cobbler, Claret Punch, 
etc., etc., ordered by the Young Ladies!” 


squ 
ing-party through the fu- 
neral exercise. Having 
—_ the ranks, so as to 
admit the passage of the 
supposed cortége 
them, the instructor or- 
dered the men to rest on their arms reversed. Then, by way 
of practical explanation, he walked slowly down the lane 
formed 5 | the two ranks, saying, as he moved, “ Now I am the 
corpses. Pay attention.” Having reached the end of the party, 
he turned round, regarded them steadily with a scrutinizing 
‘ eye for a moment or two, and then remarked, in a most solemn 
tone of voice: “ Your ‘ands is right, and your ’eads is right; 
but you ’aven't got that look of regret you ought to ‘ave.” 
Seceoentiilllitinowetar 
A young lady having asked a gentleman the size of his neck, 
he sent the following: 
The size of my neck! That’s remarkably strange, 
And admits a very significant range ; 
A neck-tie, a collar, sore throat, a halter, 


between 





A romantic young lady fell the other vp | into the river, and 
was nearly drowning; but succor being fortunately at hand, 
she was drawn out senseless and carried home. On coming 
to, she declared to her family that she must marry him who 
ing poved bee. i ake 

‘Impossible !” said her papa. 

«What, is he already married 


CoN Nog 
ievthie wae thy BOD o Negpages “Wasn't it that interesting young man who lives here in cur 
length of your arm will just go round my neck! nie Demet ” 
* “Dear me, no—it was a Newfoundland dog.” 


eg 
SOME QUERIES. 
Is the last of a ship its hull-timatum ft 
Can # dead man steer his own co(u)rse? 
Though perhaps no thorough fair, is not a black woman 
generally a (n)egress? 
Who makes the gloves for the hands of a clock? 


_— 
A volume of water can not be called dry reading. 
AELER HEI 
A GOOD LOSS. 
soft lady, with sigh, exclaimed, “Well, I have lost my law- 


$<. — 
An irritable customer, who bargains much but buys little, is 





“Oh, mamma! how glad I am,” said her child, “ that you 
productive of counter-irritation. have lost it, for it tormented you awfully !" 
AOA a 
A Milesian, born on the last day of the year, felicitates him- Exrnaorpinany PoEenomenon 1x Nature—A feat of arms. 
self on his narrow from not being born at all. ‘Be ; \. \) re ee 
jabers,” says he, “and if it had been @e next day, what ; : N SOME THEATRICAL DEFINITIONS. 
would have become of me ?” AA “ SS ~ . \ 


. An Enormous Success—A frightfal failure. 
a8 WS \ Crowded from Pit to Dome—An empty house. 
A client once burst into tears after he had heard the state- \ \\: \ 


Latighter—Yawns. 
ment of his counsel, exclaiming, “I did not think I suffered 
t 


Screams 
The Last Week but One—A month. 





half so much till I heard it this day.” . WN) The Support of the Drama—The props. 
y ;  * NY WY ate before the Custate-Oreness and ginger-beer. 
WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS, ETC.—A FACT. ‘ lo Orders Given—No money taken. 
ho has brought back the music-stool in di A HEROINE’S HUSBAND. The Free-List Suapended._That be hanged ! 


Parry (wi ht isgust). poe * f : . 
“ Looke’ oe Mister Auctioneer, this plaguy thing ain't no Mrs. Jonzs or Arx. “ William, I’m quite certain there’s _Burglars in the House. If I 
manner of use at all: I've twisted un round, and ol’ woman were you, I should go down stairs and see. I'll lock a in. ; 
“ave twisted un round, but sorra a bit of toon we can get out Mr. J. “Oh no, my Dear; if you were me you wouldn’t do any such thing. Suppose we 
of un [" Both lock ourselves in instead?” 


, ve 





Snmaxsrranian Conunprum.—Why should mercy be ever a 
bey the light-fingered gentry ?—Because it blesses “ him 
that takes." 
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A DEDUCTION. 


VERY SERIOUS. 


s H . “What d Pa Paint all Day long for, Ma?” “TI tell you, Tom, once and for all, I can not and will not Love you any longer 
andl “That. you aor nave pik Diane, my Dearest.” , if you don put your Hat on Straight this instant minute !” [Then 7: homens straight- 
Younc Horsrut (pondering). “ Does he Smoke all Day long for my Dinner, too, Ma?” . way did as he was bid, and she went on loving him more than ever.) 





